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THE LATEST BOOKS 


THE COUNTRY UPSTAIRS 
by Colin Simpson 

A frank, entertaining picture of modern Japan is 

presented in this book by the author of the popular 

“‘Adam”’ series. ‘‘The volume is charmingly pro- 

duced, packed with colour-plates, photographs and 

maps. ... Among Australian travel books of its 

kind, it is outstanding.” (The Sun, Sydney). 
25/- (post 11d.) 


WHO RIDES ON THE RIVER? 

by John K. Ewers 
This is the story of Captain Charles Sturt’s epic 
journey down the Murrumbidgee and Murray rivers 
to the sea and back again. Firmly based on Sturt’s 
own record of this journey (1829-30), Mr. Ewers’ 


fictionalized account has all the appeal of a novel. ’ 


Illustrated. 21/- (post 9d.) 
SHINING HARVEST 
by E. V. Timms 

A romantic story of vivid contrasts and conflicting 

passions, this, the ninth novel in Timms’ great 

Australian saga, takes the reader into the world of 

100 years ago, to Bohemian Paris, staid Victorian 

England, and the vigorous young colony of N.S.W. 
16/- (post 9d.) 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIAL POLICY 
by J. D. Legge 

Here is a sound and penetrating survey of the main 
features of Australia’s colonial policy in Papua, 
and an illuminating picture of problems past and 
present. Dr. Legge, the author of this important 
and timely book, is Senior Lecturer in History at 
the University of Western Australia. 

25/- (post 7d.) 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF VICTORIAN 
SYDNEY 


by Morton Herman, B.Arch., F.R.A.I.A. 
In this story of a fascinating era we see Sydney 
develop from the small colonial town of 1850 into 
the great city of 1901, with magnificent buildings 
growing up amid the history. The book is illustrated 
with 40 drawings and 237 black-and-white photo- 
graphs by the author. 84/- (post 1/3) 


COAST TO COAST 1955-56 

selected by H. Drake-Brockman 
The stories in this anthology, which have been 
chosen by a noted writer, are intentionally satirical 
in mood. Among the authors whose varied styles 
are contrasted are Hal Porter, Gavin Casey, Alan 
Marshall, E. O. Schlunke, Vance Palmer, Judith 
Wright and David Campbell. Illustrated. 


17/6 (post 9d.) 


AUSTRALIAN POETRY 1956 
selected by A. A. Phillips 

This is the fourteenth volume of this annual 
anthology, which brings together the best of con- 
temporary poetry. This year, the selector, A. A. 
Phillips, who is well known both as a poet and a 
critic, has chosen poems in a wide variety of subject, 
style and form. 10/6 (post 5d.) 


THE DRUMS GO BANG 
by Ruth Park and D'Arcy Niland 

This light-hearted joint autobiography by two 
writers who have won international recognition 
tells the story of their meeting, marriage and 
struggle to achieve success as free-lance writers. 
The book’s backgrounds are colourful and various, 
the characters gaily drawn. Illustrated. 


16/- (post 7d.) 


Obtainable from all booksellers, and 
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89-95 CASTLEREAGH STREET, SYDNEY 
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McLeod’s Bookstore 


invites you to browse at will 

among our select stock of 

GENERAL, TECHNICAL and 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


A. McLEOD 


107 Elizabeth Street, Brisbane 
and at Rockhampton 


G.P.O. Box 872L 


Everett’s 


| BOOKBINDING 
SERVICE 


Business Address: 


| 21 FREDERICK STREET 


* (Rear BABY HEALTH CENTRE) 
BEVERLY HILLS 
LY 6826 
Private Address: 


Haleyon Street, Padstow 
SYDNEY 


II 


THE BOOKSHOP OF 


Margareta Webber 


McEWAN HOUSE 


343 LITTLE COLLINS STREET 
MELBOURNE 


Telephone MU 2418 
Twenty-fifth 


Anniversary 


“Books, Books again, and Books 


once more, These are the theme 
” 


Ready Shortly— 
Mitchell Library Index to Periodicals, 1952-55 


AND 


First Annual Cumulation, 1956 


The Trustees of the Public Library of New South Wales are publishing the 
1952-55 cumulation of the Mitchell Library Index to Periodicals in con- 
tinuation of the two volumes already published covering the years 1944-51. 

Price, £1/1/- per copy. 


In addition, the First Annual Cumulation, 1956, of periodical index entries 
originally included in their New South Wales Library Bulletin is about to 


be published. 
Price, 5/- per copy. 


Copies may be obtained from the Public Library of 
New South Wales, Macquarie Street, Sydney. 


ALLAN & STARK 


“|, The Only Completely Airconditioned 
Departmental Store 


‘ Shop in continual Spring when you walk into Allan & 
7 Stark. No matter what the weather is like outside, Allan 
& Stark always maintain a blissfully fresh Airconditioned 
atmosphere. You will certainly find shopping much more 
pleasant when it brings you into cool Allan & Stark where 
the first consideration is always customer comfort. 
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COOL, AIRCONDITIONED 


ALLAN & STARK 


At the Smarter End of Queen Street 
NY Brisbane 
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Samuel Johnson once said . . 


“ Knowledge is of two kinds: We 
know a subject ourselves or we 
know where we can find informa- 


tion on 1t.”’ 


This Fact still remains..... 


whether we know a subject or are 
seeking information, the source of 
all knowledge 1s contained in books, 
and on our bookshelves you will 
find the best and latest books from 


all over the world. 


GRAHAME BOOK COMPANY Pty Ltd. 
39-49 Martin Place, Sydney 
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EDITORIAL 


Movement at the Station 


‘This issue records a change in the officers 
-of the Association. For the first time since 
its reconstitution, a professional member is 
to fill the Presidential Chair. It is most 
fitting that Mr. John Metcalfe, B.A., F.L.A., 
should be selected for this honour since, of 
our profession, there can be few, if any, 
who have done more to establish the free 
public library in this country as a true social 
institution. 

Our new President has, of course, been 
-active in the Association since its inception; 
he was its first Honorary General Secretary 
and founded this Journal and conducted it 
virtually unaided for more than two years. 
Before this, as is well known, he was a 
mainstay of the Australian Institute of 
Librarians and for many years he has 
directed, as Chairman of the Board, the 
whole examination and certification system 
of our professional body. 

There are many who do not always find 
themselves in perfect harmony with Mr. 
Metcalfe, and this is most certainly as it 
should be; nor, I am sure, would he wish it 
otherwise. A master of the outrageous 
statement, what our new President is 
pleased to term his “acts of aggression” do 
at least serve continually to counter the 
apathy that, even in a profession as young 
as ours, bids fair to sabotage its rightful 
claims to social recognition. 

The Library Association with which we 
have many links of similarity and interest, 
finds satisfaction in a system of alternating 
its Presidency between laymen and pro- 
fessionals, and it may well be found to be 
wise for us to do likewise. 

A further minor change has also oc- 
curred, this time in relation to the Journal, 
of which this is the final number to appear 
at the hands of the present Editor and 
under the aegis of the Queensland Branch. 
For myself, I have been grateful of the 
Opportunity to do this work; it has added to 
my experience considerably, not only of 
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editorship and the problems thereof, but 
also of this Association and those who con- 
stitute its membership. 

Perhaps I might be allowed the luxury of 
a personal comment or two in this my swan 
song. First 1 would express my thanks to 
a dozen people or so who contributed 
articles, reviews and news items and so 
rendered it just possible for each issue to 
appear, even if not always on time. Next I 
would venture to present an outsize brick- 
bat to the hundreds of others who could 
have, and I suggest should have, but ap- 
parently could not care less. 

A more forceful editor, perhaps even, 
though I deprecate most strongly the 
modern tendency to complain of overwork, 
one who was rather less pre-occupied with 
other matters of some moment, might have 
bludgeoned more from the mass of inertia 
that to my mind now typifies our member- 
ship; might have reminded section and 
branch officials of their journalistic re- 
sponsibilities and might even have managed 
to maintain interest in features such as the 
Australian Library Scene which, in the 
event, shrivelled in all the aridity of its 
Dead Heart. 

Nor was it only the lack of original work 
to publish; not even comment could be 
stimulated, even by the most provocative of 
over-statements in editorial or feature. Is 
it surprising that the Association is achiev- 
ing so miserably little in the field of library 
promotion when it can not even bestir itself 
to take an interest in its own affairs? In- 
deed, perhaps the one is but a reflection of 
the other. How many of we professionals 
are really prepared to put ourselves out 
personally to any extent in the interests of 
library promotion? 

Methinks he doth protest too much? Per- 
haps, but as the person who more than 
anyone else was responsible for the staging 
of what has turned out to be the greatest 
single library promotion flop in our history, 
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speak with 


the Brisbane Conference, I 
feeling. Does this, again, point to the real 
issue? Most would agree, I think, that the 


Conference was quite successful in_ its 
narrcwer implications; we met, we enjoyed 
each other’s company, and as librarians we 
felt we benefited, but we seem to have been 
content to let it rest at that. ‘To the bitter 
disappointment of at least some of us, our 
most strenuous efforts to drive home the 
vital importance of the word free, as in pub- 
lic library, albeit a little hampered by the 
indifference of the Press, made not the 
slightest impression on the local obscurant- 
ism. In Queensland, at least, we will never 
have the same chance again. 

If, in effect, we are to pay no more than 


The Public Library 


lip-service to this object of our Association, 
it what we want is no more than just the 
old loose professional body, the examina- 
tion system and an occasional feebly- 
attended meeting to talk shop; then let us 
stop inveigling lay members into the Asso- 
ciation under false pretences, let us drop our 
expensive proposals for a Charter, and let 
the extra-professional elaborations dry up 
with the Carnegie Grant. In doing so, of 
course, we hand over promotion completely 
to the various State-constituted bodies. 
Always granting a few notable exceptions, 
do you really think that in view of their 
record to date, in quantity and quality both, 
this is quite fair to our country? It is, surely, 
still “over to us”. 


JOHN METCALFE, B.A., F.L.A- 


in Society 


Mr. Metcalfe is Principal Librarian, Public Library of N.S.W., and President, Library 


Association of Australia. 


This paper was read originally to the Summer School con- 


ducted by the South Australian Branch in 1956. 


The public library in society was a ttle 
given me, but as I wrote to it this paper 
took a shape different from what I had 
vaguely intended and expected, with more 
public and less society, so that I would pre- 
fer to call it the public library and the 
public, or the public relations, or if you like 
the social relations, and significance of the 
public library. 

It took its shape, like the genie emerging 
from the magic bottle as I spoke to it the 
magic word, public, the adjective, which, I 
thought, must have some definition at the 
outset, and I propose now to take you up 
the same garden path. But I must warn 
you that at the end, which may be further 
along than I went, or am prepared to go, 
you may be out on a limb, with only the 
choice of falling off, or being chopped off, or 
crawling back. 

The essential meaning I attach to the 
magic word public is the one I think the 
public gives it, open to the public, though 
not necessarily open to all the public; the 
British Museum in London and the Mitchell 
Library in Sydney are not; but open to any 
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members of it who have a purpose intended. 
to be served by the library, open to them 
without distinction of class, race, colour, or 
creed. 

It may not be a free library, but there is- 
evidence that most libraries serving the 
public, and the public interest, must be free 
if they are to be effective. 

It may not be a library provided by gov- 
ernment from rates and taxes; the John 
Rylands Library in Manchester, the New- 
berry and the John Crerar Libraries in 
Chicago, the Reference Department of the 
New York Library, are public, yet main- 
tained entirely or mainly from private en- 
dowments, and most large public libraries- 
have private endowment as an important. 
element; for example, the Public Library of 
New South Wales in respect of its Mitchell 
and its Dixson libraries and galleries. Even 
in the few subscription libraries which are. 
better than fiction shops, private endow-- 
ment is an important economic element, for 
example, in the London Library. 

Some of the examples just given show 
that in my definition a public library need 
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not be maintained entirely or at all from 
public funds, and can therefore in that sense 
be private, and need not be called public, 
and need not be general, either with respect 
to the public served or the literature with 
which it is served. Few, if any, libraries 
which are public in every sense, in name, in 
being maintained from public funds, in be- 
ing free, and open to all the public, are 
evenly general or special, in the subject 
cover of their collections. This raises an 
important issue, whether what I may call 
public public libraries have obligations to 
some subjects, or their readers, more than 
others. But I shall be a while getting round 
to this question. 

The magic word in my use also covers 
both reference and _ lending libraries, 
separately or joined in one, national or 
State, and municipal or shire libraries, both 
tax and rate-supported libraries. We are 
not, I insist, concerned only with municipal 
and shire or county libraries which happen 
to have been called public, in Great Britain 
and America, but also with the libraries in 
those countries which happen to have 
peculiar names, but are thought of as 
national, and with the State-maintained 
national libraries in Australia which hap- 
pen to have been called public. 

We may, however, need some excursion 
on the free public library. I say that free 
is not essential to the definition of public, 
and the fact tiiat there are public houses 
which charge for their beer and public 
schools, so-called, which charge fees, and 
the fact that some schools and some libra- 
ties have been called free public, suggests 
that it is not essential. But there is also the 
fact that public libraries so-called and many 
not so-called have always been free, in the 
sense in which we have free education. How 
come? 

I think basically for the same social, or 
society, or public reasons that education is 
free. There is nonsense talked of people 
only appreciating what they pay for, as if 
they didn’t appreciate a drink on the house, 
or a swim in the sea off an open beach. And 
every public librarian has the experience of 
very sincere appreciation of his library’s free 
services, and sharp reminders that the pub- 
lic is entitled to them because it pays for 
them, in rates and taxes, and that he is a 
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public servant, which some members of the 
public take to mean a menial of the public. 


The more or less free library of any kind 
is a social service considered to be of benefit 
to the whole community, to society as a 
whole, and even though only some members 
of society make use of its services, it is 
reckoned that they do to the benefit of the 
rest, either simply by being kept out of mis- 
chief, as children are in public playgrounds, 
or by the contribution made through their 
studies to the public welfare. 


The literary institute or school of arts or 
circulating library is by my definition a pub- 
lic library, but it fails to achieve a suffi- 
ciently social purpose to warrant public ex- 
penditure, by which it could be made en- 
tirely free, just because it is not free. It is 
in an economic, and social dilemma, or 
vicious circle. To keep going on a subscrip- 
tion basis it has to confine its appeal to the 
lowest common average of popular taste in 
merely time-consuming reading; it wants to 
continue on this basis because it does not 
want to be fully and finally public, and so it 
cannot give the service to minorities and 
through them to the majority which would 
warrant it being made free. Its subscribers 
will not even meet the full cost of their light 
reading, which may be subsidised by gov- 
ernment grants, or by unearned increment 
from property which it rents out for trading 
purposes, though this property should be 
kept for library purposes. But as returns 
from these sources are limited, so subsidised 
membership is limited, the so-called busi- 
ness cannot expand, and with the misuse of 
property intended for library or general 
educational purposes, and the limitation of 
membership, it gets down to the last, most 
vicious circle of its descending spiral, from 
which it can only be recovered by complete 
conversion into a free public library. 


I have said that although the social pur- 
— and the economics of the public 
ibrary seem to require that it be free, the 
essence of its definition is that it is open to- 
the public, without distinction of class, race, 
colour and creed. But this may take some 
reconciling with ideas, principles, policies, 
on which both public libraries so-called and 
public libraries not so-called have been 
established and maintained. 
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As the magic word has been taken to 
mean free, so it has been taken to mean an 
institution whereby the masses are removed 
from the company, and the conscience, of 
the classes. In several European languages 
the libraries commonly called public in Eng- 
lish are called popular; they are libraries for 
the people, meaning the common people; 
they are not exclusively for the masses, but 
they are intended for them, and the classes 
have not used them. 

The British Museum Library, which 
comes within my definition of public, is 
near the centre of an urban population of 
about ten million, but fewer people read in 
it than read in the Public Library of New 
South Wales, Sydney, although both have 
reading rooms of about the same size. One 
reason is that it is only open when most of 
the people are working, up to five o’clock 
in the afternoon; another is that readers 
must have tickets for admission, and though 
free these are not freely issued. And if you 
ask about this as it affects the mass of the 
people, an answer commonly given by the 
staff, and by those who do get readers’ 
tickets, is that they, the mass of the people, 
have their own libraries, the public libraries, 
as they have public transport, public baths, 
and public lavatories. 

The mass of the people in London have 
access to the “borough” public libraries, but 
either singly or collectively these are not 
reference libraries with collections and ser- 
vices equal to those freely open to the same 
people in Sydney or Adelaide, or Manches- 
ter or Glasgow. But nevertheless the Brit- 
ish Museum may be justified in terms of its 
own purposes in its restrictions on its use. 
But nevertheless, again the term public as 
used to distinguish some libraries in Great 
Britain from the British Museum implies a 
special, a limited, a class use of’it. It means 
either a class of people which is different 
from other classes in things that have noth- 
ing to do with libraries and library use, or 
a class which does not need the services of 
the British Museum, and for whom the 
municipal or borough library is sufficient, or 
a class of people which happens to be dif- 
ferent from others in both respects, in, for 
example, not having acquired a taste for 
champagne and in not having a need for 
the British Museum, 
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In these democratic days most of those 
who explain the purpose of the British 
Museum say that the public library class 
consists only of those whose needs are ade- 
quately met by the public library so-called, 
and include many who prefer champagne to 
beer, and can afford to. But at least some 
of these do read books, and whilst they do 
not use the British Museum, largely be- 
cause it is not a lending library, neither do 
they patronise the local public lending 
library, even as much as they patronise the 
local public house; they subscribe to the 
London or some other more or less fashion- 
able subscription library. And there is in 
fact still an assumption, not of complete but 
of some identity between a social or 
economic class and one which has little or 
no desire, or need, of anything more than 
the limited resources of a suburban muni- 
cipal free public library, or at best the ready 
reference services of a central public 
library. There may be something in this, 
but if we do not accept a special definition 
of public library, if we say any library is 
public which is not private, and if we 
identify the public with society, the whole 
of it, without distinction of class, race, colour 
or creed, what then follows? 


I could quote as a motto for public libra- 
ries in the widest sense Whitman’s words, 
“To a Common Prostitute”, which have 
been used for a public library: “Not till the 
sun excludes you do I exclude you”. But I 
know as a public library manager that whilst 
that sounds very fine, it needs qualification. 
I do in fact exclude people, who are not ex- 
cluded from the public Botanic Gardens, by 
the sun or the moon; and I exclude people 
in effect by not meeting their needs, or their 
desires. And they cry out, they shout, they 
scream: you can’t do this to me, my 
brother-in-law owns a racehorse, I am a 
member of the public, this is a public 
library, you are a public servant, I will write 
to the papers and/or the Minister. Clearly 
on the magic word, which they take to be 
an open sesame to all that is in the treasury 
of knowledge, we are arguing from opposite 
premises. But I, too, can write to the papers 
or to the Minister, when the complaint is 
referred for my comment, and give my de- 
finition of public as meaning serving the 
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public, but in the public interest, and per- 
haps within limits. Now let me take cases. 


The British Museum has been open as a 
research library to Thomas Carlyle, Rich- 
ard Cobden, and Henry James, but not to 
any Tom, Dick or Harry who might want 
to know, for a bet, whether Shakespeare 
wrote This Happy Breed, and Oscar Wilde 
The Taming of the Shrew, but is incapable 
of the research necessary to prove that 
Shakespeare was Bacon. And this may be 
sound enough. Its Trustees may agree that 
there is no library in London giving its citi- 
zens generally the reference service given to 
the citizens of smaller provincial and 
colonial cities by their public libraries, and 
still say that it has its own special function, 
and is minding its own business, which is to 
be a research library for approved research 
workers, and a depository of national litera- 
ture, and so at least in this sense a national 
library. It can say it is serving the public 
interest, and open to all members of society 
with purposes it was or has become intended 
to serve. 


Anybody can use the General Reference 
Department of the Public Library of New 
South Wales merely by walking in. But not 
everybody can read some books in it on sex, 
on locksmithing, and the making of paper 
money. Our reply to the demands, and ac- 
cusations, of those to whom we refuse these 
books is that we are not acting as censors; 
our point is that the library is not main- 
tained for amusement or amazement, that 
we are not satisfied that their interest in 
sex goes beyond amusement or amazement, 
and not satisfied that their interest in lock- 
smithing, or the making of paper money, is 
in the public interest. 


When they say, quite fairly, who are you 
to judge, we reply that unfortunately the 
public can’t or won’t judge honestly for 
itself, and that we simply haven’t got the 
resources to meet the demands, and the 
losses, if there were an open go. So we have 
to judge, as best we can. We say, too, that 
having consulted presumed authorities, we 
must be the judges as to whether astrology, 
for example, is a reputable science, and to 
decide to what extent we will add books on 
it ‘to the library and freely circulate them, 
with all the risks of loss. 
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It seems to me that factors of economy 
and purpose which determine our selection 
of books must also determine the circula- 
tion we give them and even the amount and 
quality of service we give to different read- 
ers, according to our estimate of their needs 
and the public importance of their particu- 
lar purposes. I do not question the diffi- 
culty of doing this, and the likelihood of 
error. I only say that the task seems to be 
inevitable if we perform our proper func- 
tion, and that the difficulty of the task can- 
not be an excuse for not attempting it, and 
giving any lazy debater on housing the 
same help we would give to a public ser- 
vant responsible for housing, or to the 
secretary of a house building co-operative 
society. The resources in staff as well as 
books of even the wealthiest public libraries 
are limited, members of the public cannot 
be judges in their own causes, and we must 
look to the terms of our foundation and our 
finances to decide what we can and should 
do, and what we should not and cannot do. 


In the Public Library of New South 
Wales in the immediate post-war years of 
1945-50, we allowed readers to bring their 
own books in, and to use it as a study room, 
mainly in the interests of returned soldier 
rehabilitation students. Then we restricted 
this privilege to the extent of requiring a 
written declaration that the books bein 
brought in were books for use in paralle 
with the Library’s, such as texts and trans- 
lations. 


The Library has been increasingly used 
by undergraduate students of the universi- 
ties, who now number up to two or three 
hundred at a time, and many of these 
made the required declaration, to save 
themselves the trouble of sorting out their 
own books, and to use the room as a study 
room. It was impossible to argue with 
each one and the practice of what amounted 
to a false declaration was ignored for some 
years, until early this year when a notice 
was exhibited that books could not be 
brought in. We were then accused of deny- 
ing a public right, and an interesting con- 
flict of views about rights, privileges and 
purposes in a public library came out. 


The first view of some was that if the 
reading room, with a seating capacity of five 
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hundred, was not sufficient to allow of some 
hundreds of university students using it as 
a study room, then a special room should 
be provided. The answer to this was that 
a teaching institution can provide such a 
room, and restrict its use to its students, 
but a public library would have no basis of 
restriction, and would have to admit thou- 
sands of students of all kinds who preferred 
to use its facilities, and that any way the 
function of a library as such scarcely goes 
beyond accommodation for the readers of 
its cwn books. 

Another view was that the university 
student as a citizen has a right in a public 
library to services as a_ student, that if 
necessary more copies of more books should 
be provided to meet his student needs and 
so on. The answer to this was that all the 
history of public libraries, at least those so- 
called, is that they were established for 
those sometimes called the under-privileged, 
those who have not in any of their capacities 
their own libraries; that a doubleheaded 
penny had been brought into the ring, inso- 
far as public use of university libraries, 
themselves maintained mainly from public 
funds, was to be restricted to comparatively 
few special cases of non-university research 
workers, but the university student was to 
have special provision made for him in pub- 
lic libraries, which were to make up for the 
deficiencies of his university library, or to 
be there simply as an alternative for him to 
use as it suited his convenience or his de- 
sire for a change of surroundings; that if in 
the long run the undergraduate student 
could not be accommodated in the public 
library, if he engrossed it at the expense of 
other members of the public, then he could 
be properly excluded from it, as he is from 
the New York Public Library and the 
Library of Congress in Washington. This 
situation is not likely to arise in Sydney 
for at least fifty years if at all, but the 
wear and tear of public library books by 
students has to be considered immediately, 
and on the issue that had given rise to the 
discussion it was decided that only in 
genuine cases of parallel use should readers 
be allowed to bring their books in, without 
regard for any schools or universities of 
which they might be students or teachers. 
So far in six months there have been only 
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six cases in which readers could only have 
used some book of their own apart from the 
Library’s at great inconvenience, and none 
of these were university cases. 


The argument that public libraries are 
for the under-privileged obviously gets us 
back into the argument that some so-called 
are for the masses, and others not so-called 
for the classes, whereas I have said, open 
without distinction of class, race, colour or 
creed. But I do not think ruling out social 
distinctions rules out distinction of privi- 
leged and under-privileged if there is the 
competition and conflict in the use of 
limited accommodation and resources which 
experience shows there can be, and the idea 
of public libraries for those who are under- 
privileged in one way or another has been 
very important in their establishment and 
development. 


The three motives on which the free 
public library so-called was widely estab- 
lished in the 19th century were keeping out 
of mischief the under-privileged who were 
beginning to be widely taught to read, giv- 
ing them an opportunity to improve their 
conditions culturally and even economically, 
giving them some relief or temporary escape 
from their under-privileged condition. It 
was not clear that they need not necessarily 
remain in the station of life to which it had 
pleased God to call them, so there were 
conflicts and dilemmas of motivation and 
purpose amongst both those who estab- 
lished and those who managed public libra- 
ries, and in Great Britain there is still 
evidence of the conflict which was summed 
up later as the tired sempstress versus the 
industrious mechanic. 


Decades after Hood described the former 
in the most moving and one of the greatest 
poems in the English language, she was 
still at it: stitch, stitch, stitch, in poverty, 
hunger and dirt, sewing at once with a 
double thread a shroud as well as a shirt. 
She may not have wanted a book, for a 
reason different from that of the girl who 
had one, but the greater part of the horror 
was that there seemed nothing much to be 
done except to lend her a book, if by chance 
she had that one short hour, a respite how- 
ever brief, in which she might find in it 
something of love and hope. 
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In the same year, which was 1843, Mrs. 
Browning was versifying badly but mov- 
ingly the blue books on child labour: do you 
hear the children weeping, O my brothers, 
re the sorrow comes with years. Books 
had long since lost their chains, but five 
years later in a pamphlet of some influence 
the workers were told they had still to lose 
theirs, and nothing else to lose. And forty 
years later still, Henry Lawson was describ- 
ing similar conditions in Australian cities in 
his little Arvie Aspinall stories. 

About the time, however, another 
philosophy and another book were influen- 
tial. Smiles published his Se/f Help in 1859, 
in which Edwards published his Memoirs of 
Libraries, and Darwin his Origin of Species. 
Self help, survival of the fittest, each for 
himself, thou shalt not kill, but as Clough 
put it, thou needst not strive officiously to 
keep alive, and the devil take the hindmost 
0. Andrew Carnegie, who went to America 
in 1848 to become first an industrious 
mechanic, and then an industrious multi- 
millionaire founder of public libraries, said 
he was concerned not with the submerged 
nine-tenths, but with the swimming tenth. 

Because of whatever influences, of which 
public libraries may or may not have been 
one, some part of the world’s population 
has not, at least for the moment, to choose 
between the tired sempstress and the in- 
dustrious mechanic, and we are concerned 
with that part of the world’s population, 
with that society which we call democratic. 
But there is still some privilege and under- 
privilege, some imbalance in the availability 
of books, which it may be the business of 
public libraries to redress. 

There are private libraries in private 
organizations and in governmental depart- 
ments, agencies and institutions, of the kind 
officers have access to these, in those capaci- 
we call special; only owners, employees and 
ties, and not all employees have access, 
which is usually restricted to technical and 
professional staff. The public library is the 
only source of information for competitors 
-or critics who are without access to these 
private libraries. 

About twenty years ago there was a water 
shortage in Sydney, the Water Board was 


called the No Water Board, and drenched 
with a lot of unfair and no doubt ill-in- 
formed criticism of the sort that now seems 
to be kept mainly for transport commis- 
sioners. One or two of the Board’s engin- 
eers suggested that the Public Library in 
Sydney should withdraw some books on 
water supply from open access. Without 
going further into this, I suggest that talk 
about unnecessary duplication of books be- 
tween special libraries which are also pri- 
vate, and general libraries which are public, 
needs careful consideration, and that the 
cost of duplication may be a small price to 
pay for a check on the worst monopoly of 
all, a monopoly of knowledge or informa- 
tion, which may be exercised by special 
library owners or controllers and by their 


often unfair and mischievous critics, the 
newspapers. 
Special libraries can, however, be a 


reason for not going far into some subjects 
in public libraries. The Public Library of 
New South Wales has a good collection of 
law reports used almost exclusively by law 
students and lawyers; I have often won- 
dered how he came tolook after these people 
so well, and guessed that as for fifty years 
before Ifould came from the Public Library 
of South Australia to be its Principal Libra- 
rian in 1912, young men by the dozen were 
given jobs and duty rosters so that they 
could attend law lectures and become law- 
yers, these young men at some stage de- 
cided to look after themselves. Law and 
medicine are two professions in which books 
are directly tools of trade and used directly 
as a source of personal gain, and they are 
two with technicalities and prohibitions on 
non-professional practice, such that honest 
laymen can hardly make effective use of 
their technical literature either in their own 
personal or in the general public interest. 
If these professions have adequate special 
libraries, the public libraries need not dupli- 
cate, and if they have not then they or their 
teaching institutions should provide them. 
There are suggestions that this line of 
argument can be applied to all technologi- 
cal, or useful arts and applied science litera- 
ture at the technical level. And still an- 
other argument, not that public libraries 
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shouldn’t but that they can’t provide ade- 
quate services in these fields, has recently 
been used for the development of technical 
college libraries tor public as well as student 
and teacher use. 

In Great Britain, D. J. Urquhart, who is 
Chief Information Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
there, has just aroused opposition from 
some public librarians by saying, after some 
enquiry, that he does not think the public 
library generally can meet the increasing 
public need for technical literature, and that 
as an alternative the libraries of technical 
colleges should be developed for public as 
well as student use. 

Before joining in the answering back we 
should take into consideration the fact that 
research or reference libraries independent 
of teaching institutions, laboratories and 
museums, are historically rare and recent. 
What is commonly referred to as the 
Library at Alexandria and used as an 
example of a disinterested centre of culture, 
was more likely an ancient Graeco-Egypt- 
ian version of a national department of 
scientific and industrial research, particu- 
larly concerned with expansion of trade 
and therefore with geography. One of its 
directors is supposed to have been the first 
man to measure the diameter of the earth. 
The British Museum as a whole was obvi- 
ously intended to be a similar department 
or institution. It was started with the 
Sloane as well as the Cotton collection; 
Esdaile says in his history of the library 
that “the work of the Royal Society, as 
much as that of the second Society of Anti- 
quaries . . . led straight to the British 
Museum”. And the Royal Society was not 
founded and patronised solely in the inter- 
ests of pure science. 

A library standing by itself must be public 
in the sense of drawing its readers from the 
public, selectively or otherwise; on the 
other hand, the library of a teaching and/or 
research organization, whilst it can be pri- 
vate and still have readers, can also be 
public, as some have been. And we must 
take into account the fact that subject ex- 
perts may be more readily available on 
book selection and in reference work in such 
a library. Against this, university libraries 
are evidence that book selection by subject 
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experts does not necessarily result in better 
collections, especially when the experts have 
the opportunity and temptation to select 
books along the lines of their own even 
more specialised interests. At present | 
think the libraries of technical colleges in 
particular have enough to do to catch up 
with giving adequate service to their 
students and teachers, and I have seen in 
Sydney something of the mischief that can 
result from technical and other colleges 
attempting to give service to their ex-stud- 
ents and their employers who have re- 
mained ignorant of the better service that 
they could have got from the State’s public 
reference library and its research service. 
But these are side issues and possibly only 
temporary conditions. We are dealing now 
with principles and pessibilities; we should 
not exclude the possibility of what I might 
call the associated public library, whilst 
keeping very much in mind the value of the 
independent institution as a check against 
improper exercise of priority and monopoly. 
All experience shows that if thought is not 
given to the purposes of the public library, 
as a dependent or an independent institu- 
tion, it is likely'to be occupied by cuckoos; 
with the utmost complacency and self-right- 
eousness. 

A basic necessity is, I think, that of dis- 
tinguishing members of the public, laymen, 


and citizens, from the same persons in any 


capacity they might have as students of 
some institution or as members of some pro- 
fession, claiming a monopoly as all profes- 
sions do, including that of librarian, and 


tending to claim immunity from outside 


criticism. I suggest that the general public 
library should give service over a disputed 
but still very wide range of knowledge, 
wider than that of any other library, but. 


only to-the public as public, not only with- 


out distinction of class, colour, race and 
creed, but also without distinction of any 
student affiliation or professional status, and 
only on the assumption of direct or indirect 
benefit to the public. We distinguish the 
citizen or the layman as such as the object 
of our pity; it does not follow that we should 


isolate his library service from all profes-- 
sional or trade or teaching or student in-. 


fluences or relations, but on the grounds on 
which we have distinguished him and from 
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experience, there are strong reasons for giv- 
ing his library service both teeth and inde- 
pendence. 

Some of my listeners or readers may be 
thinking I have so far made no more than 
passing reference to what they may think 
the most fundamental question in the rela- 
tions of public libraries and society, a ques- 
tion of the cultural or ethical values in 
society which public libraries should stand 
for, or in some way support or propagate. 
I have discussed subject and service dis- 
crimination, but on the somewhat different 
ground of the library’s ability to give ser- 
vice in the public interest in some fields. I 
have touched on arguments for leaving 
technology to technical colleges, but not on 
the one used by some people, that public 
libraries have a special duty to culture, the 
arts, pure literature, and the humanities. 

I suppose the directors or trustees of pri- 
vately endowed public libraries or public 
library departments must carry out the 
wishes of their benefactors, and otherwise 
may carry on as they see fit or are directed 
by statute. Most endowments have been 
fairly clearly in traditional fields of learn- 
ing, or without definition other than public 
use. There is evidence that John Rylands 
thought of a public library of some general 
character for Manchester, but his widow 
and executors were persuaded to buy a 
great private collection which gave the 
library named after him its present charac- 
ter of a collection of bibliographical rarities. 
Apparently all that John Crerar of Chicago 
‘said was that his library should exclude 
French trash, but his executors got out of 
a looming difficulty by making it a technical 
library and leaving trash in all languages 
to the care of the Newberry library. 

Insofar as public libraries are not pri- 
vately endowed, what are they to do? The 
statutes on which they depend do not give 
much guidance. It may be assumed that on 
their first foundation they were intended to 
preserve and disseminate whatever is meant 
by culture, but the historical evidence for 
this is certainly not overwhelming. Speak- 
ing in strong terms for emphasis, it might 
be said that the British Museum library 
trustees were betraying their original trust 


when their policies, or those of their staffs, 
gradually forced the fresh establishment of 
a science museum and scientific and indus- 
trial libraries, and as noted above the in- 
dustrious mechanic was very much in the 
minds of the original founders of public 
libraries, with which they associated natural 
history and technological museums. The 
mechanics’ institutes were important fore- 
runners of the public libraries, and at the 
same time of technical colleges, so that the 
more or less middle-class, would-be literary 
institute into which some have been trans- 
formed is a conversion, as the present 
British Museum is of what was intended 
when the proceeds of a lottery were used to 
buy Sloane’s collections for the British 
nation. 


The managing bodies of many art galler- 
ies still seem to consider it their duty to 
maintain what they consider to be standards 
of art, and some library committee men still 
think they are appointed to maintain stand- 
ards of literature, and decency, in their 
libraries. But in the large reference libra- 
ries an attitude is now common as far as 
ethical and aesthetic standards are con- 
cerned which I have heard applied to art 
galleries and called anthropological. 


The question considered is not whether a 
man’s work is good, in any sense, or by 
some absolute standards, but whether he is 
or has been acclaimed by any large or 
authoritative body of opinion; if he is or 
has, then his work should be included and 
left to the judgment of posterity. This may 
provide a solution for art galleries, which 
are concerned only with art and aesthetic 
values. But libraries have to consider what 
may be called the value of values, of 
UNESCO’S education, science and culture, 
which are only in that order for phonetic 
and euphonic reasons, 


Demand may settle the issue, or at least 
be a factor, though we may agree that pub- 
lic libraries do not exist to give the public 
what it wants, as opposed to what it needs. 
But except for the possible classics and the 
representative literature of each period to be 
kept in the larger repository libraries for a 
posterity which may have different values, 
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there is not much point in getting and hold- 
ing a lot of books that few can be even 
persuaded to read. We might and do buy 
for the Public Library of New South Wales 
the seemingly endless translations of the 
Danish existentialist theologian Kierke- 
gaard, but there is little point in buying 
much of the passing literature of religion 
and religious controversy, which seems to 
have been much read in the library up to 
about fifty years ago, but is little read now, 
even on Sundays. 

What some people seem to say now is 
that public libraries, even small ones with 
limited funds as well as limited demands, 
should have not the classics of religion, or 
even philosophy, but the minor classics of 
imaginative literature, even if they are not 
read, with books on opera and the ballet, 
and that they should not pander to the 
materialism of the present age, whatever 
that means. Something has to be thought 
about transcendental values, even if discre- 
tion directs that little be said. 

Values come, and some go, and I think 
we should note that in the past what we now 
call literary and aesthetic values have been 
a very poor third to moral and philosophic 
values, and that philosophic knowledge in- 
cluded what we now call science. The pre- 
sent high value placed by some people on 
literary and aesthetic values has not been 
general or respectable for more than fifty 
years, and may be regarded as evidence of 
decline, decadence, irreligion and immoral- 
ity in our culture and our civilisation. All 
the old library classifications show how those 
values only just got in. But I only mention 
this to show that we should not be too dog- 
matic about the values of values. 

One argument in favour of a priority in 
public libraries for the literature of culture 
and the humanities as opposed to tech- 
nology has been its permanent value. But 
the value of a thing may be slight even 
though it is permanent. The literary essay 
in the tradition of Charles Lamb is an 
example of this. Preference for books of 
permanent value in buying has always 
seemed to me to rest finally not on any 
philosophic or ethical value, but simply on 
the economic value of getting, in a super- 
ficial way, more for one’s money. It may 
only mean getting more books which will 
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have longer, but not necessarily more use or 
more valuable use than others; it does not 
mean getting more use or benefit out of 
books for the community, including non- 
readers as well as readers. 

A hypothetical and heightened example is- 
a book on public health which is out of date 
in five years, which is read by only five 
persons and costs five pounds, but saves five 
thousand infants from an epidemic death,. 
amongst whom one is a future saviour of 
his country, as compared with a minor liter- 
ary work which is read over the centuries,. 
once in each generation by a rather precious- 
person, who may regard himself as civiliza-- 
tion and culture personified, but does noth- 
ing for either culture or civilization, which 
now depends so much on technological ser-- 
vices, which the cultured person certainly 
would not like to be without, because im 
fact he is as incapable of plain living as he 
is of really high thinking. I am only trying. 
to indicate the depth of the question, and. 
the superficiality of some answers, not to 
solve it. 

There is another supposition, that a 
library can stand for, or even propagate a 
political value or ideal. In what I think is- 
meant by the liberal tradition, which I hope is- 
followed by the greater part cf our Liberal,. 
Labour and Country Parties so-called,. 
I do not think libraries or librarians can 
propagate any political theory or doctrine in 
any way which gives preference to it, not 
even the liberal or democratic doctrine 
itself. In other traditions the librarian may 
find it easy and even proper in his con- 
science to favour the prescribed doctrine. 
But in the liberal or democratic tradition, of 
so very recent and tender, even if vigorous,. 
growth in some countries, the public library 
as we know it, as one to which anyone cam 
go for information and published opinion on: 
any religious, moral or political doctrine, 
this public library does represent the tradi- 
tion itself, and therefore in itself has a very 
important relation to the society which has. 
produced it. 

If and when and where that kind of pub-- 
lic library is widely thought to be a bad 
thing, then in that when and where there is. 
no longer the society which produced it.. 
The ship is no longer afloat, because some- 
one has let out the water which floats it. 
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‘That perhaps should have been the first 
-word on the public library in society, as I 
think it is the last. But may I conclude 
with words applied to the librarian rather 
than the library, because the latter is, we 
hope, a corporation with perpetual succes- 
sion, with neither a body to be kicked nor 
.a soul to be damned. Every librarian has a 
body to be kicked, and he may have a soul 
to go down or be salvaged. So, quoting 
from things I, and others, have already 
written, there is the view that the proper 
attitude of the librarian and the library 
towards all opinion and knowledge should 
tbe that of the scientist and the scholar, 
themselves supposed to have no loyalty but 
to free enquiry and truth. In this view the 
gn librarian and his library should not 
e expected, required, or allowed to be an 
agency of propaganda or counter-propa- 
ganda, even for the most sacred principles 
against the most unprincipled attack. 


Holding to this view and maintaining this 
integrity, the librarian may think himself 
like Browning’s Grammarian, whose _ser- 
vant he is; or growing sorry for himself and 
taking refuge in strong drink, as he often 
hhas done, he may remember Herman Mel- 
ville’s commiseration for the poor devil of a 
sub-sub-librarian who found for him the ex- 
tracts about whales which he put in front of 
his Moby Dick: 


“So fare thee well, poor devil of a Sub- 
Sub, whose commentator I am. Thou be- 
longest to that hopeless sallow tribe which 
no wine of this world will ever warm, and 
for whom even Pale Sherry would be too 
rosy-strong; but with whom one some- 
times loves to sit, and feel poor devilish, 
too; and grow convivial upon tears; and 
say to them bluntly with full eyes and 
empty glasses, and in not altogether un- 
pleasant sadness—Give it up, Sub-Subs! 
For by how much the more pains ye take 
to please the world, by so much the more 
shall ye forever go thankless! Would 
that I could clear out Hampton Court and 
the Tuileries for ye! But gulp down your 
tears and hie aloft to the royal-mast with 
your hearts; for your friends who have 


gone before are clearing out the seven- 
storied heavens, and making refugees of 
long-pampered Gabriel, Michael, and 
Raphael, against your coming. Here ye 
strike but splintered hearts together— 
there ye shall strike unsplinterable 
glasses!” 


Whatever may await him in the here- 
available to earnest seekers after truth with- 
after, here, when he can make any literature 
out distinction of class, race, colour or creed, 
on any subject however controversial, with- 
out looking over his left shoulder or his 
right, when the earnest seeker after truth 
can come to him openly and without fear, 
then both are living in a free country. When 
he is condemned for his impartiality, for not 
taking the side as a librarian to which as a 
person he may belong heart and soul, then 
he may remember the words of a man who 
certainly did take sides, the words of 
Luther, “Here I stand, I cannot do other- 
wise”; when he is forced to bend before the 
storm, and when being human he travels 
with those who command him, his livelihood 
and even his life, then he may remember 
with truth and free enquiry in mind the 
words which Galileo Galilei is said to have 
muttered to himself when he was forced to 
recant his view that the earth moves round 
the sun: and still it moves. 


When a librarian of any degree has 
selected, acquired, accessioned, catalogued 
and indexed what he does not believe in, as 
carefully and scrupulously as that in which 
he believes most deeply, when he has looked 
this up, circulated and delivered it to the 
student, the enquirer and the reader, with- 
out any denial or delay, then he has done 
no less than the duty of a free man, and 
they have received no more than the right 
of free men. His profession cannot be any 
further enlarged, and however lowly he is 
in it, he cannot rise any higher. 


Fear no more the heat o’ the sun 
Nor the furious winter’s rages; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages. 


Have you asked your employer for leave for the Conference? 
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JEANNE C. SMITH, B.A. 


Preoccupation with Externals 


Miss Smith is on the staff of the University Library. The Thatcher Memorial 
Library, of which she is in charge, was established originally as a separate library serv- 
ing External students. It is now an integra portion of the University Library, but retains 
the name of a former Director of External studies. 


Summary 

This article describes a few of the unusua’ 
circulation and reader-guidance problems of 
a mailing library for University students. 
Attempted solutions include experiments 
with a slightly unconventional charging and 
circulation routine, the compilation and 
issue of a specially designed catalogue, and 
tentative efforts to understand and combat 
the pronounced librarian-mistrust of many 
borrowers. 


Every library has special problems and 
most of the miniature daily crises are best 
dealt with as they arise, but inescapable 
routine lends itself to planning ahead, and 
(with luck) pruning. The Thatcher Memor- 
jal Library for External students of the 
University of Queensland is no exception. 
‘Students are widely scattered throughout 
Queensland, the north of New South Wales, 
New Guinea, Tonga, Fiji and the countries 
of the Colombo Plan. Many are school 
teachers, some are Government officials, 
junior administrators and executives, a few 
are housewives, one is a prisoner in jail. To 
cope with this scattered and motley crew, 
“‘Thatcher’s twin problems of getting the 
book to the reader at the right time and 
guiding the reader to the right book, 
although the same as those of any other 
library, have to be tackled in a slightly un- 
conventional way. 

For efficient working our records need 
more readily available information than 
‘usual, If they can also be made to provide 
the notifications and acknowledgments 
necessary to avoid book-losses in transit, so 
much the better, but it puts a strain on the 
-charging system. (Incidentally, this is a 
term best avoided with students. I won- 
-dered why a remark that Thatcher’s charg- 
ing system might be modified in 1957 so 
obviously worried one young man, until he 
_asked how much he would have to pay!) Of 
course, a record of borrowings under date 
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would be hopelessly impracticable in a 
library reserving the right drastically to vary 
the loan period according to the vagaries of 
the mail service, or the volume of demand 
within a limited time, as when essays are to 
be submitted by a fixed date and essay- 
reading is required. 

Until recently students listed book-re- 
quests on special forms. When books were 
sent the despatch date was stamped against 
the relevant titles on this form, the student’s 
name and the due date were inserted on 
book cards which were filed under author 
with coloured due-date signals attached, 
and then duplicate slips, one blue, one 
white, with instructions for returning or 
sending books on to another student, had 
to be made out and sent under separate 
cover. The white copy was to be signed, 
dated and returned by the student immedi- 
ately on receipt of the books, and the blue 
returned under separate cover when return- 
ing or sending on books. Non-arrival of 
books in the library after receipt of the blue 
slip could then be investigated. Once books 
did return, the original entries and despatch 
date on the request form were cancelled, 
and the book cards lifted and returned to 
the books. 

From all this welter of cards, forms, slips 
and signals could be gleaned how many 
books any student had borrowed over a 
period, how many he currently held and 
which they all were, as well as how many 
he was still waiting to receive; we could 
also find out who nominally held a given 
book, when it was due for return, whether 
it was in transit and even how long the 
journey each way had taken—always pro- 
vided the student played fair, and didn’t 
forge the date on his slips to bolster a plea 
for an extension of borrowing time. It was 
an excellent system, and no doubt would 
have worked splendidly if anyone had ever 
had time to use the information it supplied 
for overdue reminders, and for checking 
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whether books notified as returned had in 
fact arrived, but we were all too busy 
making out book cards, typing duplicate 
despatch slips, affixing coloured signals, 
date-stamping request forms and cancelling 
fulfilled requests, as well as actually select- 
ing and wrapping books. 

3itter complaints to the University 
Librarian were hilariously received. When 
he could speak for laughing he said, “What 
about perforated cards? Something on those 
lines .. .?” and hurried away to a meeting. 
From the germ of this idea evolved a system 
whereby students must submit requests in 
duplicate on sheets perforated into card 
shapes, on the backs of which they write 
their names and addresses. One card is re- 
served for listing all requests on the twin 
sheets. When a book is sent, the list card 
is stamped with the despatch date, and the 
duplicate individual cards for the book 
marked with the due date. One of these is 
retained as the book card, and colour- 
signalled and filed as such, the other sent 
to the student under separate cover from 
the book. If he receives this card but no 
book, he is instructed to inform us. This 
cuts out the need to acknowledge every 
parcel. The card is only returned to us, 
signed and dated, when the student is re- 
turning or sending on the book. Then the 
title on his list card is cancelled accordingly, 
and the duplicate card in the borrowing 
drawer lifted. We keep all our previous in- 
formation—and some over—but the bor- 
rower does slightly more work and the 
librarians considerably less. 

The paired cards for individual books not 
immediately supplied are filed by author 
in the “shadow drawer”. This has the 
added advantage that volume of demand 
for a specific book can be immediately veri- 
fied, and, by means of the addresses on the 
backs of all cards, the most time-saving 
route from student to student charted in 
advance. All this is achieved from the same 
basic principles as the original system, but 
by means of self charging. A record of 
borrowings by book is still maintained as 
the basic borrowing record, but the 
borrowers’ register, which always did double 
duty as a separate record of borrowings by 
borrower, is reduced to more convenient 
card form. A third record of as yet un- 
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fulfilled requests can be kept for no more 
trouble than the filing involved, whillst 
“extras”, such as the typing and despatch of 
receipt and acknowledgment slips, are 
almost eliminated, as regards working time, 
by being incorporated into the charging 
system. 

The only doubt as yet unsolved is. 
whether practice will fit together as neatly 
as the theory. 

Apart from a sometimes patchy book 
supply, the greatest disadvantage under 
which External students labour is their in- 
ability to browse along the library shelves 
—which, after all, is half a Student’s Uni- 
versity education. In order to give some 
idea of Thatcher’s stock we are resigned to: 
issuing a printed catalogue, although it is 
hopelessly out of date even before printing 
is complete. This is partly circumvented by 
the regular issue of accession lists for each 
subject, later cumulated to form an annual 
catalogue supplement. Each entry consists. 
of author, title, imprint, number of pages, 
contents list and often a comment, gener- 
ally by the lecturer in the subject con- 
cerned, and mentioning scope, bias, etc., not 
otherwise indicated. Entries are arranged 
numerically by ‘call number, thus keeping 
the’ subject sections together as far as pos- 
sible. This entails the compilation of a 
separate master file of these very full entries 
(known, for convenience sake as “comment 
slips”) which provide the main body of the 
catalogue, while the author main entries of 
the dictionary card catalogue supply the 
author index. 

At this stage snags arose. In the Univer-- 
sity of Queensland central cataloguing for 
all departmental libraries is carried out by 
the Main Library; but this involves a slight 
delay between the arrival of new books and 
the supply of duplicated catalogue cards. 
The sole reason for the accession lists, how- 
ever, is to inform students immediately of 
new books available in their subject. As a 
result books were, in effect, catalogued a 
second time in Thatcher for the purposes of 
the comment slip, often in a slightly differ- 
ent form from the “official” author main 
entry card, sometimes with confusing results.. 
as this card provides the author index entry. 
Worse, for each entry, contents lists—often 
pages long—had to be typed by the 
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Thatcher staff. And after all this work the 
lecturers to whom the slips were sent for 
comment were liable to mislay them alto- 
gether, jot shopping lists on the back, or 
absent-mindedly light their pipes with them. 

Once again the imperturbable Mr. Bryan, 
with a “the-quickness-of-the-hand-deceives- 
the-eye” expression, somehow managed to 
produce the right rabbit out of the right hat 
at the right time. A “Copystat” photo- 
graphic apparatus was installed in Main 
Library, whose many uses, like Mr. Venus’s 
bones, are “assorted, various”, but whose 
specific Thatcher task is to photograph the 
contents lists of all our new books, and also 
the master-copy of the spirit-duplicated 
catalogue cards.* As this can be done be- 
fore the actual cards are duplicated, no 
delay is necessary, and books and _photo- 
graphic slips reach us simultaneously. An 
added advantage is that these photographic 
slips are bulkier and more distinctive than 
the old style typed versions, and emit a 
tell-tale, pungent, singeing smell when 
burnt. As a further safeguard a separate, 
primitive “charging system” for comment 
slips “borrowed” by lecturers is now used. 
Overdues are not exactly notified, but a 
little sly hinting produces quite good re- 
sults. As lecturers have to fit in the task 
of composing comments between lecturing, 
marking examination papers, morning- 
coffee, etc., slips tend to stay with them 
some time, and it is found best to sacrifice 
the advantage of a comment on accession 
lists to that of immediate circulation to 
students. Lists are therefore typed from the 
incomplete slips as supplied by Main 
Library, and the slips then passed to the 
lecturers for comment, after which each 
completed entry, including comment, goes 
into the currently cumulating catalogue 
supplement. 

Some of Thatcher’s oldest problems are 
caused by the kind of borrowers we cater 
for, as they are generally more mature and 
settled than Internal students. For instance, 
I know of no other library whose chief over- 
due hazard is, accounted for by brief notes 
to the effect, “Dear Librarian, I am sorry 
these books are two months overdue, but 
my wife just had a baby, and I have been 
doing all the housework”. Our nearest 
approach to solving this one is to ignore the 
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lapse and take a friendly interest in the 
baby, as afterwards the proud father is 
usually quite co-operative over returning 
books sandwiched between voluminous 
notes about his small son’s weight, colour of 
cherubic 


eyes, Christian names, smile, 
super-intelligence, etc. 
More seriously, the high-pressure 


atmosphere under which External students 
work is a severe handicap both to them and 
us. University work has to be crowded into 
severely rationed “spare” time—between 
correcting the fourth form’s essays and 
bathing the baby, in fact. A high percent- 
age of study time must be allotted to read- 
ing lectures that reach an Internal student 
aurally, and in which small but vital points 
may have to be explained at length, when 
the mere expression of the lecturer’s voice 
is sufficient to clarify the matter to Internal 
students in a few words. As a result, long 
before they begin reading set texts, let alone 
reference books, most of our borrowers are 
suffering from a kind of ocular indigestion 
—not to be confused with eye-strain. Small 
wonder if they tend also to be chronic 
invalids from a disease which only attacks 
Internal students once a year in mild 
epidemic form, i.e., Examination Fever. 

Unfortunately, too, from this point of 
view, courses are geared to the Internal 
teaching programme. This means that the 
same compulsory essays are set for External 
students with the same inflexible closing 
date for submission. By a complicated 
system of arbitrary selection and send-ons, 
Thatcher is expected to supply all borrowers 
concerned with adequate reading material 
within that period. The net result of this 
speed mania is a general tendency for re- 
quests to stick rigidly to books recom- 
mended by the lecturer, as these are felt to- 
be tacitly “guaranteed”, and there is fierce 
resentment of any substitutions by the 
librarian, no matter how inspired. Presum- 
ably students are guiltily conscious of hav- 
ing cut their reading down to the bare 
minimum, and are afraid that substitution 
of non-recommended books will bring them 
below that minimum. 

Admittedly Thatcher does function on a 
basis of a far higher proportion of duplicates 
than would be desirable in another kind of 
library. Even the ordering routine is geared 
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to this. All orders are handled by the Main 
Library, but first, lists of books recom- 
mended for purchase by lecturers are 
checked against our card catalogue to avoid 
accidental duplication, and titles for which 
duplication is intentional are marked accord- 
ingly on the list. As unnecessary duplicate 
records are discouraged in departmental 
libraries, to save pointless labour, we main- 
tain no private record of orders as such, so 
a note is made against each title on the order 
list indicating the total number of copies 
desired to be placed on order at one time. 
Thus, if it is desired to order three copies 
altogether of Samuelson’s Economics, the 
figure 3 is pencilled in. When the Orders 
Department check their records they may 
find that one copy has already been ordered 
for Thatcher and not yet supplied, in which 
case the new order is automatically 
amended to request only two further copies. 

Efforts to instil into External students 
more catholic study habits take various 
forms. The number of books borrowed by 
a student at one time is normally limited to 
two, but extra-curricular reading when re- 
quested is supplied in addition to this quota. 
Respcnse has so far been poor, possibly be- 
cause we stock neither “Westerns” nor de- 
tective yarns, but perhaps our policy was 
justified recently by the student who re- 
quested Spengler’s Decline of the West and 
J. E. Brown’s Psychodynamics of Abnormal 
Behaviour as “light” reading in addition to 
her course. In the Thatcher Library pam- 
phlet and in the catalogue preface, students 
are encouraged, coaxed—possibly bullied— 
to accept, even if they will not request, a 
certain amount of guidance. As both of 
these are official notes of the kind I person- 
ally always skipped reading as a student, 
more effective publicity organs may still 
have to be found, but a start had to be made 
somewhere. The catalogue also publicises 
other libraries likely to be of use to External 
students, as Municipal Librarians complain 
that students often by-pass books stocked 
jn their local library, although they were 
purchased solely to help students and are 
essential to their courses. We also supply 


various Municipal and Adult Education 
Centre libraries with our catalogue and sup- 
plements, receiving in return their more re- 
cent accession lists. These are of limited 
use, but they sometimes help lighten the 
load on our own copies when a certain work 
held by one of these libraries is in great de- 
mand, as students in the area can be 
referred there. 

Personal contact with those students able 
to attend vacation schools or visit the 
library occasionally often achieves more 
than all the rest together, and we try to 
supplement this, time permitting, with per- 
sonal replies to students’ requests, queries, 
and (occasional) complaints. One of our 
great advantages is that External students 
are about 100 per cent. more co-operative 
than the other kind, readier to see our point 
of view, and readier with constructive sug- 
gestions. Correspondence, however, at least 
in term-time, is not their strong point. On 
one occasion we received a letter undoubt- 
edly mailed to Thatcher, but addressing two 
startled young women as “Dear Henry”, 
and enquiring affectionately after a crate of 
oranges recently despatched (I don’t know 
to whom). It concluded with a pathetic 
plea for the return of the writer’s slippers 
which had been left “under the bed”. 
Another missive addressed to Thatcher 
wanted us to book two air passages to Syd- 
ney in September. After some thought we 
filed both letters in the unfulfilled requests 
section and notified the senders of our de- 
cision. Both later attended a vacation 
school, both to their eternal credit laughed, 
and both lingered to chat and offer helpful 
suggestions about what they personall 
found useful or merely puzzling in our lend- 
ing routine and in the principles on which 
the printed catalogue is compiled. 


Thatcher may have special problems, but 
we have few problem children. 
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School Librarians! See the new Teachers’ College Library at Wattle Park in August. 
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YOu are invited to inspect our carefully selected stocks of 


BOOKS—Magazines, Maps, Atlases and Globes. 
STATIONERY— including Card Indexes and Files. 
FOUNTAIN PENS—Ball Points, Pencils and Refills. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS—Watercolours and Oils. 
CARDS—for Birthdays, Anniversaries and all occasions. 
PICTURES—Prints and Original Paintings—NMirrors. 


Other Departments and Services include 


PRINTING—Letterheads, Invitations, Return Thanks, etc. 
FRAMING—Pictures, Photographs, Certificates, etc. 
REPAIRS—Fountain Pens, Pencils, etc 


(SWAIN & CO. PTY. LTD.), EST. 1895 


| POPULAR HANDBOOK of SWIMMING 


By T. I. THOMPSON, B.Ed., Dip.Phys.Ed. 


Vice-President, Australian Physical Education Association 


The only book of its kind presenting instruction in swimming from the 
Australian point of view. Practical and easy to follow, and dealing with 
both elementary and advanced techniques, this is the handbook for the 
_beginner and the experienced swimmer, 


Special sections are devoted to the teaching of children, swimming pools 
for schools, diving, how to surf, etc. Illustrations are liberally used to support 


the text. 
Price, 17/6 


ROBERTSON & MULLENS LTD. 


107-113 ELIZABETH STREET, MELBOURNE 
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MOORE’S BOOKSHOP PTY. LTD. 


264 PITT STREET 
SYDNEY 
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Representatives for George Blunt & Sons Ltd. 
Library Bindings in Australia and New Zealand. 
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Bookbinding Co 


WHITCOMBE’S 
BOOK SERVICE 


Consult us for the latest in 
fiction, biographies, juvenile, 
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WHITCOMBE & TOMBS Library Binding - Latobooks 
Pty. Ltd. 
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About This Book 


HARRISON BRYAN, M.A. 


This paper was originally given as a presidential address to the Queensland Branch, 
Library Association of Australia on Tuesday, 25th October, 1955. 


To-night I bring to an end three years’ 
term of office as President of our branch. 
‘Three years ago I celebrated my elevation 
to this state by insisting on addressing you; 
now I propose, characteristically, to mark 
my departure from it with a similar im- 
position. 

On that former occasion I took the liberty 
of speaking about the University Library 
and the job for which I am paid. This time 
I am presuming even further to talk of 
something of far less moment. It would 
probably be most appropriate to subject 
you this evening to an exhaustive review of 
the growth or decline of our Association 
over the last few years; perhaps to an 
emotional exhortation to even further 
efforts. One could imagine heroic titles for 
such an address:—“Where do we go from 
here?” “The Conference—was it worth it?” 
“Tt is up to us”’—meaning, of course, “it is 
up to you”—since one of the advantages of 
standing up here and talking at people is 
that, of course, one excludes oneself very 
neatly from any such corporate responsi- 
bility. 

But, to be frank, I am not at all sure that 
I am of the stuff of which true orators are 
made—not for me, I fancy, the impassioned 
appeal that stirs latent enthusiasm, goads 
the laggards and surrounds the active with 
a glow of well-merited self-satisfaction. To 
be franker still, just at present I am rather 
tired of promoting conferences or even 
libraries, tired of chasing copy and trying 
to meet deadlines, tired, too, of presiding at 
miserably attended meetings. In short—I 
am tired. To-night I serve notice that you 
may, according to the degree of your dedi- 
cation, either relax or start to simmer with 
ill-suppressed fury at my treachery—to- 
night there will be no indoctrination except 
jnadvertently and the banner of our united 
purpose may well do no more than hang as 
a kind of back drape to the speaker’s ros- 
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trum instead of being flourished furiously 
in his hand, 


Those persons whose interests and at- 
tainments lie in such matters as descriptive 
science possess a great advantage over we 
poor semi-sociologists. ‘To their hand in 
the every day world about us lies the raw 
material for those carefully-prepared 
extempore addresses that are presented on 
solemn occasions like this. A distinguished 
geologist, for instance, who is also a mem- 
ber of our branch, once spoke with great 
success on the pebbles that comprised his 
garden path. In somewhat inadequate 
imitation of this I propose to hang some 
few remarks to-night on a book from the 
library it is my honour to administer. 


It is not entirely beside the point that a 
librarian should talk about a book and yet 
how often do we or could we? It is sad but 
true that to far too many of us to-day 
books, which are our stock in trade, tend to 
remain just that; items in an accession 
record, units of commitment to be trans- 
ferred laboriously from ledger to catalogue. 
If we think of them at all individually it is 
probably in terms of the carefully hoarded 
shelf space each will occupy, or perhaps we 
go a step further and consider how to 
borrow their prestige to enhance a book list 
or their jackets to lure a marginal reader. 


Books to the library administrator—he of 
the executive desk and ever-so-busy secre- 
tary—are too often little more, I am afraid, 
than levers to obtain larger staffs and even 
more commodious buildings. He points with 
pride to an ever-swelling intake of innumer- 
able volumes, to laboriously compiled statis- 
tics demonstrating, at least to his satisfac- 
tion, the immense unit-efficiency of his staff 
—this, of course, he is forced modestly to 
admit, being an inevitable reflexion of his 
own business efficiency. 
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He devotes much time and rightly so to 
directing and speeding the flow of material 
into his library, but how often does he stop 
to appreciate the actual content of this flow 
—the expense of human effort and feeling 
that has gone to the making of each one of 
the thousands of books that swell its tide? 


Books to the library assistant are what? 
So many items in a boring succession of 
routine processes, so many entries to be 
checked against catalogues and order files, 
so many spines to be lettered; each volume 
another to add to its innumerable fellows 
which, for their tenancy of the library, must 
be put away and tidied and charged and 
discharged and put away and tidied and 
checked and tidied, and tidied; the while it 
grows dirty and battered from constant use 
or dusty and depressed from lack of it. 


How much of the romance of books is 
left when one has had to help to carry 10 or 
20 or maybe 60,000 of them from spot A to 
spot B in a dirty, ill-lit and un-ventilated 
building, realizing the while that in maybe 
one or two or ten years’ time there is every 
chance that the exigencies of space will re- 
quire them to be moved, each one of them, 
and more besides, from spot B to spot C or 
even, horrid thought, back to spot A? 


As librarians we are vastly eloquent 
about the value of bcoks as organs of com- 
munity education and culture—we can even 
expand on their therapeutic value, and we 
think sadly and with infinite pity of the 
thousands in our country who are denied 
these incalculable values by the inadequacy 
of our public library provision. I lack the 
courage to suggest that we do not know 
what we are talking about because, of 
course, we are so right, aren’t we? But how 
much do we really know about the actual 
books whose value en bloc so to speak is so 
clearly beyond argument? 


Of course we have some excuse for our 
lack of acquaintance with the raw materials 
of our profession. It is true, for instance, 
that we are better placed than most to 
appreciate the immense volume of literary 
output to-day and so to be intimidated from 
attempting in any real way to keep abreast 


of it. It is perhaps remarkable, however, 
that while we are prepared by our profes- 
sional training to rush in and with supreme, 
if perhaps somewhat ill-founded, confidence 
apply a process of selection to this output 
for the purpose of stocking our libraries, 
we seem remarkably loth to apply the same 
principles to our own reading. How many 
of us make firm resolves from time to time 
to do at least some “serious” reading and 
then, after glancing hopelessly at a crammed 
accession room or even the odd new books. 
shelf, sneak shamefacedly away recklessly 
to squander our grossly inadequate salaries. 
on Penguin greenbacks—or even worse? 


Doubtless, too, there is a fairly natural 
revulsion to carrying home with us the asso- 
ciations of our working day and so, after 
cudgelling our minds over the correct main 
entry heading for Der Grosse Politik, we 
may well seek relaxation and _ perhaps 
escape with Ngaio Marsh—or even Mickey 
Spillane. I cannot help reminding us at 
this point of the remarkable statement of 
that quite remarkable little man, E. Hugh 
Behymer, that what distinguished an 
occupation from a profession was that an 
occupation ceased at 5 p.m. daily. There 
is probably a moral here somewhere for 
professional members who feel that their 
time is already fully occupied! 


But I have wandered shamelessly from 
my point of departure. My main pre-occu- 
pation this evening is not so much with the 
shocking inadequacy of our personal read- 
ing as with the distressing, though quite 
inevitable, tendency for us to lose touch with 
the personality of books if I may use the 
term, to accept books as they come to us 
complete for our use and to forget the trials 
of authorship and publication which have 
come in this way to their several reasonably 
successful conclusions. 


How many man-hours of toil, tears, sweat 
—yes, and courage, too—go to make up 
the book which we may carelessly condemn 
to a decade’s unuse by incorrect or inade- 
quate cataloguing? ‘There are well-known 
cases to remind us—Carlyle, indomitably 
replacing word for word the immense manu- 


Have you booked your accommodation in Adelaide in August? 
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script of his French Revolution burnt by 
someone’s carelessness, is held up to us and 
rightly as a monument of application and 
‘virtue; but even the most abstruse disserta- 
tion on the diverting peculiarities of differ- 
ential equations is the product of someone’s 
hands and head—and heart. And who can 
tell, perhaps there has been some devoted 
or not so devoted amanuensis, some Mil- 
ton’s daughter, who has contributed more to 
its appearance that can ever be comprised 
‘within those few lines which we ignore, if 
indeed we see them at all, on the verso of 
the title page or even of that naughty leaf, 
the bastard title. “Jo my dear wife with- 
out whom this book would never have 
appeared,” may not be appreciated by some 
unfortunate student swotting the intricacies 
of French irregular verbs, but more often 
than not it is a true tribute whose heartfelt 
qualities can never be reproduced ade- 
quately in Baskerville 11 set on thirteen. 


So much then as a plea for the souls of 
books that they be a remembered; which 
archaism of style brings me to the particu- 
lar book on which I would hang my dis- 
course—an apt archaism since it is just 
three hundred years since this volume saw 
the light of day. May I invite you to share 
‘with me my pleasure in “Cabala Mysteries 
of State in letters of the great ministers of 
K. James and K. Charles wherein much of 
the publique manage of affaires is related, 
faithfully collected by a noble hand”? 


The very way in which Cabala came to 
my notice lends support to my earlier re- 
marks. Part of my duty is to give the 
bibliography half, or rather two-thirds, of 
a lecture course entitled Bibliography and 
Textural Criticism, with which unsuspecting 
Honours students in English suddenly find 
themselves confronted in their final year. 
‘Once again half, or perhaps three-quarters, 
of miy contribution is devoted to books and 
their production in England in the seven- 
teenth century and this particular book lay 
to hand in our collection as a suitable exer- 
-cisé in descriptive bibliography in that con- 
nection. I blush to say that for two years 
in succession I demonstrated its biblio- 
graphical peculiarities in some detail in class 


without once looking into its text. In fact, 
until a very short time ago, I had not read 
a word of it. 

Let me hasten to re-assure any would-be 
aspirants after English laurels in our Uni- 
versity that superficiality is by no means 
characteristic of the institution; nor, in my 
own defence, did it in any way impair, of 
course, the accuracy or detail of the biblio- 
graphical description. Nevertheless, to have 
used a noble book so unthinkingly; to have 
been so callously indifferent to its content 
and so to the very spirit of the period which 
produced it and of which, having read it, I 
am now strongly conscious, goes only to 


’ show that even a librarian is in grave danger 


of surrendering his humanity to the cold 
competence of this age of organization, ad- 
ministration and impersonality. 

If ever a book had a personality—a soul 
if you like—it is this. Here in its crudely 
cut old face and on its yellowing hand-made 
paper stands for all time Roundhead Eng- 
land’s indictment of Stuart irregularities 
Here there are brought to life again, in the 
lively wording of their own letters, courtier 
and clergyman, prince and statesman, many 
of them vaguely remembered as names 
from our schooldays. The striking thing 
about the whole piece is the modernity, not 
only of the ideas expressed but particularly 
of the language used. It is this, I think, 
more than anything else which brings the 
characters in this three-hundred year old 
drama so startlingly to life, once we pene- 
trate the smoke screen of irregular spelling 
and the antiquated use of lower-case “f” for 
“s” and upper case VV for W. 


But let our Puritan editor tell his own 
story. Let me read you his preface, shorn, 
you will be relieved to hear, of those dis- 
tracting “f’s”. 

“Here is published a piece not to be 
matched in antiquity; a collection, not so 
much of letters as of the mysteries of gov- 
ernment, the wisdom and manage of public 
businesses in the late reigns, where the 
great ministers of state are presented naked, 
their consultations, designs, policies, the 
things done by them, are exposed to every 
man’s eye as they were brought forth by 
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themselves. The most famous of all modern 
historians glories in the helps and advan- 
tages he had above all men else to write; 
he came (so he tells us) prepared and furn- 
ished from the Cabinets of princes, he had 
seriously perused and sifted their letters 
and orders; the letters of the illustrious 
persons employed by them, the private 
commands, dispatches and instructions of 
embassies, debates and resolutions of coun- 
cils without which all history must be lame 
and imperfect. 

This was the way to make the causes of 
actions as visible as their effects and with- 
out which all diligence and faithfulness etse 


will do little. Much of the history of the: 


late years of King James and beginnings of 
King Charles may be here read. Here the 
height of the mighty favourite the Duke of 
Buckingham may be taken; the arts and 
subtleties of Spain, of the Conde Gondomar, 
and the English-Spanish party are discov- 
ered; the journey into Spain, breach of the 
Spanish, overtures for the French match, for 
the renewing leagues with the enemies of 
the Spanish pride and universality; the 
carriage of the Imperialists, French, Neth- 
erlands and other concurrents of those 
reigns are exactly related; with the prac- 
tices of our home Roman Catholics and 
growth of those who were here called Puri- 
tans then; the secrets of the Court and 
State; without any false glory to writhe or 
straighten to deprave or extenuate with 
more truth and sincerity, than all the Annals 
can show; where passion and interest can 
sway often times too much, and the cleanest 
hand makes blots and stains, carried away 
with love or hatred, to the side or man. 
Here are no snares set to catch or inveigle 
any man’s judgement, all things are left 
clearly to their own worth and reputation”. 


Not bad for 1654? Do not forget it was 
written fifty years or so after “Hamlet”. 


But before we test the assertions of our 
anonymous editor you may perhaps like-to 
learn a little more of this particular copy of 
this work. Our knowledge of it covers only 
the last quarter century of its long life. It 
was presented to us in 1926 with other 
books of Samuel Wood Brooks, M.L.A. 


Brooks has neatly engrossed the fly-leaf 
“January 1888”. It could be that he bought 
or was given it as a kind of consolation for 
the loss of his Parliamentary seat which 
occurred about this time, he having served 
for the duration only of one Parliament and 
that an abbreviated one, 1886-7. 


Brooks won the Fortitude Valley seat on 
the Liberal ticket and sat under Sir Samuel 
Griffith who was then leading his second 
Ministry. He was apparently regarded 
reasonably well by the Party, or rather by 
“our Sam” for in those days the leader was 
the Party—no caucuses or their equivalents 
then to shackle the great man! since he was 
selected to move the Address-in-Reply. 
Perhaps you would like some of the pre- 
pared Parliamentary eloquence of 1886 to 
measure against the letter writing of 1620. 


“When juniority of membership and aver- 
age modesty meet together in the same man, 
as they happen to do in the junior member 
for Fortitude Valley, parliamentary usage 
operates somewhat harshly’—cannot you 
see him standing there—thumb in waistcoat 
like as not, and a becoming gravity of mien? 


The leader of the Opposition, Albert 
Norton, as is customary, spoke first from 
the other side of the House. He congratu- 
lated Brooks on having made “one of the 
best speeches I have ever heard made by a 
ness member”—this, too, I am afraid is also 
customary and Norton was nothing if not 
conventional. 

Later in the session, however, the new 
member did discover rather more human 
qualities than one would have suspected 
from the pedantry of his maiden speech. 
One of his strong subjects was prison reform 
—he objected to convicts loafing at the tax- 
payer’s expense—and, more fundamentally, 
a reassessment of sentences to “make the 
penalty fit the crime”. Originally he in- 
sisted on an exact equivalence, a child- 
beater to be himself beaten and so on, but 
later appears to have discovered that there 
were at least some crimes in the calendar 
where this was not practicable. ¢ 


We find him on one occasion castigating 
the Education Department for misquoting 
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Pope in an examination paper and on an- 
other, to our secret delight, catch him mod- 
ernizing what he refers to as Shakespeare, 
only unfortunately it was really Bacon— 
perhaps he was a secret supporter of Bac- 
Shak. 

Professionally we are gratified to find him 
displaying great interest in copyright during 
a debate on Patents and opposing the con- 
ferring of deposit privilege on the Museum 
before the public library or the University, 
which, of course, did not then exist. Lest 
we hail him too enthusiastically as friend 
and brother, however, take note that he 
“did not know what earthly or other con- 
nection a public library had with technical 
education”. 

For his sins he was also the author of an 
exciting work published in Sydney in 1878 
whose title rivals that of Cabala for 
loquaciousness: “Charity and Philanthropy: 
a prize essay (historical, statistical and 
general) on the institutions in Sydney which 
aim at the diminution of vice or the allevia- 
tion of misery and are supported wholly, 
or in part, by the gifts of the charitable”. 
It reads just as its title would suggest. 

We are indebted finally to Brooks for 
diawing our attention—again on the fly leaf 
—to a quotation from the one and only 
Samuel Pepys recording the diarist’s pur- 
chase of a copy of our book, on 19th Decem- 
ber, 1663; bought incidentally with the 
commission paid Pepys by his bookseller for 
securing royal patronage of his shop. 

But to return to, or perhaps rather at last 
to commence on, our muttons, every good 
“drammer” has its villain and there is no 
doubt who was the villain of Cavalier Eng- 
land, at any rate according to the Round- 
heads. George Villiers, first Duke of Buck- 
ingham, was twenty-two and as yet only an 
humble esquire, though perhaps like 
Chaucer’s already “a lover and a lusty 
bachelor”, when he was first presented to 
King James in August, 1614. His rise was 
phenomenal. By November of the same 
year he had.a leg-in as a minor court 
official, five months later he was knighted 
and, with the fall of Somerset from the 
royal favour in the autumn of 1615, his 


- Puritan became at the same time 


career was assured. In January, 1616, he 
was appointed Master of the Horse, in 
August he was Viscount Villiers and Baron 
Waddon, and by the following January, the 
Earl of Buckingham. On 28th September, 
James, “the wisest fool in Christendom”, 
was heard to say, “J am neither a god nor 
an angel ... (but) a man like any other 
and confess to loving those dear to me more 
than other men. You may be sure that I 
love the Earl of Buckingham more than any 
one else ... Christ had his John and I have 
my George”. 

In January, 1618, George was a marquis 
and next year, Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land. On 18th May, 1823, he became the 
first Duke to be created since the execution 
of Norfolk fifty years before. He was 
assassinated five years later. 

For nearly thirteen years this remarkable 
man was virtual ruler of Great Britain, dis- 
pensing favour and place and so, effec- 
tively, if somewhat ineffectually, controlling 
the destiny of the country. 

It is very significant that of the 187 letters. 
which comprise Cabala’s 346 text pages, 
while only two are from Buckingham’s own 
hand, no less than 115 were written to him 
and, practically without exception, in tones 
of almost tawning subserviency. King James 
or King Charles might rule but clearly King 
George governed. The pity of it all was 
that, as well as being wrong in principle— 
and "England as she became more strongly 
increas- 
ingly conscious of principles—the system 
was unworkable simply because George 
lacked both the capacity and the applica- 
tion to fulfil his role. 

There are some disillusionments 
for us among these supplications for the 
favourite’s intercession. We may or may 
not be greatly distressed to find the great 
Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam Viscount 
St. Albans—an early theorist on classifica- 
tion you may remember—throwing himself 
on the mercy of this, young popinjay to 
whom he himself had graciously extended a 
helping hand from the eminence of his Lord 
High Chancellorship but a few years pre- 
viously; but can we fail to feel a pang of 


in store 
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sorrow to find Walter Rawleigh (sic) plead- 
ing almost abjectly from the Tower for his 
life. 

I should say at this point that the organi- 
zation of the material in our book is either 
delightfully vague or distressingly inconsist- 
ent depending on the extent of one’s sym- 
pathy. On the one hand there is not only 
a table of contents but even an index, which 
incidentally is entitled “The table of things 
most remarkable” and which is itself almost 
an epitome of the book. On the other, how- 
ever, the arrangement of the text practically 
defies analysis. Generally speaking, the 
letters are usually arranged by writer and 
sometimes, but not always, letters to are col- 
lected with letters by. Each person’s letters 
are usually arranged in chronological order, 
but it may be earliest or latest first and it 
cannot be guaranteed that either order will 
be followed with care. 

Some attempt is made, moreover, to do 
something, I am not sure what, by allowing 
the table of contents tu diverge sometimes 
quite startlingly from the sequence it pur- 
ports to represent and noting at the end of 
it “Read the letters according to the order 
of this table’. 

The collection opens with a single letter 
from James’ first favourite, the haughty and 
choleric Somerset. His letter (to the King) 
shows him still stiff and by no means bat- 
tered into the ground by his fall from grace. 


Next comes a series from Bacon, to the 
Lords, to the King, to Buckingham. Bacon 
to the Lords answering his impeachment is 
quite a gem in its own way. Let him speak 
for himself: “ ... in the midst of a state 
of as great afflicition as I think a mortal 
man can endure (honour being above all 
life) I shall begin with professing gladness 
in some things. 

“The first is that hereafter the greatnesse 
of a Judge or Magistrates shall be no sanc- 
tuary or protection to him against guiltinesse 
which in a few words is the beginning of a 
golden world. 

“The next that, after this example, it is 
like that Judges will flee from anything in 
the likenesse of corruption (though it were 
at a great distance) as from a serpent, 


which tendeth to the purging of the courts 
of justice and reducing them to their true 
honour and splendour. And in these two 
points God is my witness (though it be my 
fortune to be the anvil upon which these 
good effects are beaten and wrought) I take 
no small comfort”. 

He goes on to suggest that for these 
reasons he should, in effect, be let off with 
a caution. He not only succeeded in this 
though he lost his high office, but by a neat 
trick well worthy of the chief legal eagle of 
the realm, managed to avoid paying the 
large fine imposed on him; thus moving to 
righteous indignation the worthy Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, Dr. Williams, of 
whom more anon. “His Lordship’, fumes 
Williams, “was too cunning for me”. 

Here is Bacon really laying it on for King 
James: “J have been ever your man and 
counted myself but as an usufructory of 
myself, the property being yours. And now 
making myself an oblation to do with me as 
may best conduce to the honour of your 
Justice, the honour of your mercy and the 
use of your service, resting as clay in your 
majesties gracious hands”. 


There follows a series of letters relating 
to the proposed marriage of Charles, Prince 
of Wales, to the Infanta of Spain. For some 
years this was a project dear to James who 
had a considerable conceit of his abilities 
as a statesman and hoped in this way to 
secure the future of his daughter and son- 
in-law in their little dukedom on the Rhine, 
the Palatinate, which was in grave danger 
of Spanish domination. The whole matter 
was complicated, of course, by the religious 
question. You will remember that, continu- 
ously for thirty years, 1618-48, practically 
the whole of what is, or used to be, Ger- 
many was warred over in the name of re- 
ligion. The forces of Catholicism were 
backed and sometimes led by Spain and 
Austria who were united in the Hapsburg 
blood. Protestantism relied upon the mass 
acceptance of Lutheranism by many of the . 
small German States, together with dramatic 
foreign interventions such as that of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus from Sweden the increas- 
ing efforts of the Netherlands to throw off 
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the yoke of Spain and the moral, if some- 
what unreliable, support of England. 

The letters bring out all this, including 
the understandable efforts of the Pope to 
secure the conversion of Charles or at least 
his promise to do his best to improve the 
position of Catholics in England as a con- 
dition of granting the dispensation to the 
Infanta to marry a heretic. In addition, 
they show clearly that Buckingham main- 
tained his own agents at the Spanish court, 
working often in direct opposition to the 
British Ambassador and that, once George 
decided not to favour the match, there was 
no chance of it, succeeding. 

The unfortunate catspaw in the business 
was the legitimate ambassador, the Earl of 
Bristol, who not only was made to appear 
foolish by lack of support for his unfailing 
efforts to bring the business to its conclu- 
sion, but was, moreover, blamed for its 
failure. Throughout the correspondence he 
preserves a dignity which is sorely lacking 
among his fellows. 

At one stage a romantic journey, 
incognito, was made by Charles and Buck- 
ingham to Spain where it would seem that 
Buckingham’s behaviour was sufficient to 
prejudice any chance of the project’s 
success. 

Announcing the prince’s arrival at Mad- 
rid, an anonymous agent reports to the 
King that “this universal joy was grounded 
upon hopes that the Prince came not only 
to fetch a wife but also to make himself a 
Catholique”’—at this point our editor 
ejaculates in the margin, “Say you so?” 
“But they soon saw”, continues the letter, 
“how improbable it was to win him”—“For 
which God be thanked’’, notes our editor. 
Incidentally, as a commentary on the cur- 
rent state of affairs in Spain, the same letter 
notes in passing that the Bishop of Toledo 
was still a minor. 

Here is Bristol writing, as he says, “with 
much freenessee” to the Bishop of Lincoln 
of the trouble stirred up by the Duke in 
Spain: the Spanish King and his Ministers, 
he says, “will rather put the Infanta head- 
long into a well than into his [the Duke’s] 
hands”. Here, finally, is Bristol making a 


last-minute appeal to Buckingham. | think 
you will agree that it is not lacking in 
dignity: 
“May it please Your Grace 
The present state of the King’s affairs 
requireth the concurrency of all his 
servants and the co-operation of all his 
ministers, which maketh me desirous 
to make unto Your Grace this tender 
of my service, that if there have 
happened any errors or misunder- 
standings Your Grace would for that 
regard passe them over: and for any- 
thing that may personally concern my 
particular, I shall labour to give you 
that satisfaction as may deserve your 
friendship. And if that shall serve not 
the turn, I shall not be found unarmed 
with patience against anything that 
can happen unto me. And so wishing 
that this humble offer of my service 
may find that acceptation as I humbly 
desire, I rest 
Your Grace’s most humble servant, 
Bristol.” 


But we must press on from the unfor- 
tunate Bristol to a certain Dr. Williams, 
who was favoured with the favour of the 
favourite to some effect. 

Suddenly we find a letter to the Duke 
from Dr. Williams. In this he is asking for 
the Duke’s intercession to give him the 
place lately vacated since “it hath pleased 
God to call for the Bishop of London”. But 
our would-be Bishop has the odd condition 
to make for his promotion. Firstly, because 
the late Bishop had been thoughtless enough 
to survive Lady Day and so receive “all the 
profits, that should maintain a Bishop in till 
Michaelmasse’’, he wanted to hold all his 
existing benefices till then, a proceeding 
which, he says, “injureth no man else in the 
world”. Secondly, he asked to be allowed 
to retain one of his existing benefices for all 
time to pay what would amount to his 
Bishopric income-tax. Thirdly, he thoughr 
he should keep yet another existing interest 
to bear his obligations to assist in the repair 
of St. Paul’s. 

“These three requests do (I confess) 
adde unto me, but do not prejudice anyone 
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else what so ever”, says Dr. Williams, and, 
in conclusion, he lists his present benefices 
as a humble clergyman: 

“1, Deanery of Westminster 

2. Rectory of Dinan 

3. Rectory of Walgrove 

4. Rectory of Grafton 

5. Prebendary of Peterborough 

6. Chaunter of Lincoln 

7. Prebendary of Asgarbie 

8. Prebendary of Nonnington 

9. Residentiaries place of Lincoln”. 

One might be excused for thinking that 
he was doing all right as he was, but one 
cannot help admiring his coolness in sug- 
gesting further that he keep at least a slice 
or two of his present cake while eating an 
even larger one. 

He was unsuccessful in this suit incident- 
ally, but, without explanation, suddenly 
appears as Lord Keeper in succession to 
Bacon and, in the first letter under his new 
style, is already requesting further prefer- 
ment, using as the occasion the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s “casually killing a man” 
(delightful phrase!) His importunities were 
not in vain, since he added to his dignities 
that of Bishop of Lincoln and, ultimately, 
Archbishop of York. 


Reference to this last title causes me to 
insist, even though time is short, on reading 
you one of the few forthright letters in the 
whole collection. You will remember that 
the first person publicly to protest against 
the relations of the former King Edward 
VIII and the then Mrs. Simpson was Dr. 
Blunt, Archbishop of York. Here is a 
former incumbent of that office, who might 
well have borne the same name, writing to 
King James, when he thought the latter was 
becoming too tolerant of English Catholics: 

“May it please your Majesty. 

“TI have been too long silent and am afraid 
that by that silence I have neglected the 
duty of the place it hath pleased God to call 
me unto, and your Majesty to place me in. 
But I now humbly beseech, that I may dis- 
charge my conscience towards God, and my 
duty towards your Majesty. And there- 
fore I beseech you, Sir, to give me leave 
freely to deliver myself, and then let it 
please your Majesty to do with me as you 


please. 


“Your Majesty hath propounded a 
Toleration of Religion, I beseech you to 
take into your consideration what your act 
is and what the consequences may be. By 
your act, you labour to set up that most 
damnable and heretical doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, the whore of Babylon. 
How hateful will it be to God and grievous 
to your subjects (the true professors of the 
Gospels) that your Majesty who. hath often 
defended, and learnedly written against 
those wicked heresies, should now show 
yourself a patron of those doctrines which 
your pen hath told the world and your con- 
science tells yourself are superstitious, 
idolatrous and detestable; also what you 
have done in sending the Prince without the 
consent of your Council, and the privity and 
approbation of your people. For although, 
Sir, you have a large interest in the Prince, 
as the Son of your flesh, yet have your 
people a greater as the Son of the Kingdom 
upon whom (next after your Majesty) are 
their eyes fixed and their welfare depends. 
And so slenderly is his going apprehended, 
that, believe Sir, however his return may be 
safe, yet the drawers of him unto that 
action so dangerous to himself, so desperate 
to the Kingdom will not passe away un- 
questioned and unpunished. 


“Besides this toleration you endeavour to 
set up by your Proclamation it cannot be 
done without a Parliament, unlesse your 
Majesty will let your subjects see, that you 
now take unto yourself a liberty to throw 
down the lawes of the land at your pleasure. 
What dreadful consequences these things 
may draw after, I beseech your Majesty to 
consider. 


“And above all, lest by this Toleration, 
and discountenance of the profession of the 
Gospel (wherwith God has: blessed us and 
under which this Kingdom hath flourished 
these many years) your Majesty doth draw 
upon the Kingdom in general, and yourself 
in particular, God’s heavy wrath and in- 
dignation. 


“Thus in discharge of my duty to your 
Majesty and the place of my calling, I have 
taken the humble boldness to deliver my 
conscience. And now, Sir, do with me what 
you please.” 
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But to return to a rather weaker reed, 
the Lord Keeper. He took his duties, in- 
cluding the supervision of the Court of 
Chancery, very seriously and seems to have 
carried them out well. He could be quite 
outspoken about it; for instance to the 
Duke, no less, he says when criticised for 
imprisoning a man for contempt: “My 
noble Lord, decrees once made must be put 
into execution or else I confesse this court to 
be the greatest imposture and grievance in 
the Kingdom. The damned in Hell do never 
cease repining at the Justice of God, nor 
the prisoners in the Fleet at the Decrees of 
Chancery; of the which hell of prisoners 
this one, for antiquity and obstinacy may 
pass for a Lucifer. I neither know him, nor 
his cause, but as long as he stands in con- 
tempt, he is not likely to have any more 
liberty”. 


In addition, however, he more than 
dabbled in affairs of State and we find him 
in letter after letter, always through Buck- 
ingham, tendering “humble advise” to his 
Majesty on this or that course of action. 
Much of this was, in fact, taken cognisance 
of and indeed much of it was good, sensible 
via media stuff. 


Occasionally his true feelings shine 
through the elaborate artifice of “not pre- 
suming to advise’, as when he says straight 
out that the Roman Catholic Bishop of Cai- 
cedon—the first Catholic See to be erected 
in England—should be hanged out of hand 
for such “a most insolent part” as “conniv- 
ing at a consecration without the King’s 
consent’. 


But oh! the sycophancy of him when he 
suggests that all State appointments and 
promotions should flow openly through the 
favourite! “Let all our greatnesse depend 
(as it ought) upon yours, the true original. 
Let the king be Pharoah, yourself Joseph 
and let us come after as your half breth- 
ren”, Or again, advising him to resign the 
Lord Admiralty for the Lord Stewardship; 
“God Almighty having given you favour at 
the first, and since a great quantity (I never 
flattered your Grace, nor do so now) of wit 
and wide experience, I would humbly re- 


commend your Grace to be nearest the King 
in your young, your middle and your de- 
creasing age, that is to be on earth, as your 
piety will one day make you in heaven, an 
everlasting favourite”. 


More’s the pity we cannot spend more 
time with this quite engaging minor villain, 
but must press on through a whole series of 
letters from a great variety of persons all 
demonstrating by their very extravagance 
of phrase the Duke’s stranglehold on State 
life. Thus, the old Bishop of Landasse: “Jn 
the great library of men that I have studied 
these many years your Grace is the best 
book, the most Classic author that I have 
read, in whom I find such goodnesse, sweet- 
nesse, and noblenesse of nature, such an 
heroick spirit, for boundless beauty as I 
never did in any”’.—He wanted a better 
bishopric, “be it Ely or Bath and Wells”. 


We cannot even spare the time to con- 
sider deeply the letters relating to the tor- 
tuous negotiations which led to Charles’s 
marriage to Henrietta Maria of France; 
poor Captain Pennington, for instance, re- 
ceiving and refusing Buckingham’s instruc- 
tions, via Paris, to yield his squadron to 
Cardinal Richelieu to be used against the 
Hugenots at La Rochelle. 


A quick note only must suffice for the 
subscription to a letter on page 155 showing 
the difficulty of dating correspondence in a 
Europe still divided in usage between two 
separate calendars, so that Mr. Trumbal 
must sign his missive from Brussels to the 
Secretary, March 21/31 1618/1619. On 
p. 181 comes quite a cloak and dagger in- 
trusion of figure cypher into a letter to the 
Secretary from Sir Isaac Wake in Turin. 
Our editor obligingly notes in the margin the 
equivalents of the figures so that, if you 
have the patience, such a phrase as “hope 
that the 10.51.29.15 of 48.3.59.15 will con- 
cur with 5lb. and 52\b. in the 12.30.13.9.50. 
27.30.35 of 99a” becomes crystal clear. 


I must pause, however, to note a private 
disillusionment. Do you remember Sir 
Henry Wotton, the rather priggish Cavalier 
poet, extolling the glories of independence 
of mind: 


You may find the job that you want at the Conference. 
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“How happy is he born and taught 

That serveth not another's will 

Whose armour is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill”? 
Here he is demonstrating his bluff in- 
dividuality to the Duke: “When like that 
impotent man in the Gospel, I had layen 
long by the Pools side, while many were 
healed, and none would throw me in, it 
pleased your Lordship first of all to pity my 
infirmities and to put me in some hope of 
subsisting hereafter. Therefore I most 
humbly acknowledge all my ability and 
reputation from your favour”, and yet he 
says in the next letter to the Lord 
Treasurer, “J am condemned I know not 
how by nature to a kind of unfortunate 


bashfulness in mine own businesse: 


A pause now to note a bracket of three 
letters, one to the Pope from King James 
accompanying the application for the dis- 
pensation and one each back from the Pope 
to Charles and to Buckingham, The King’s 
letter I bring to your notice only because I 
cannot resist quoting one of the longest sen- 
tences I have ever read. 

“James by the Grace of God King of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith, etc. To the most Holy 
Father Pope Gregoric the \5th greeting and 
all manner of Felicitie. 

“Most Holy Father. 

“Your Holiness will perhaps marvel, that 
we differing from you in point of Religion 
should now first salute you with letters”. 

I should say in passing, that his said 
Holiness would hardly marvel since the 
Spanish affair, which was bound to require 
such correspondence, had been bruited this 
long time! In any case, now for James’s 
remarkable welter of dependent clauses: 

“Howbeit such is the trouble of our mind 
for these calamitous discords and blood- 
sheds, which for these last years by past, 
have so miserably rent the Christian world, 
and so great is our care, and daily solicitude 
to stop the course of these growing evils 
betimes, so much as in us lies, and we could 
no longer abstain, considering that we all 
worship the same blessed Trinitie, nor hope 
for salvation by any other means, than by 
the blood and merits of our Lord and 
Saviour Christ Jesus; but breaking this 
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silence to move your Holinesse by these our 
letters friendly and seriously that you 
would be pleased together with us to put 
your hand to so pious a work and so worthy 
of a Christian prince”. Analyse that! 


The Pope’s letters are mostly comprised 
of urgings to the King and the Prince to 
see the error of their (religious) ways. I 
would only repeat the subscription of the 
letter to Buckingham in which Gregory ex- 
horts him to “suffer not (O Nobleman) this 
occasion presented to you from God, and 
commended by the Bishop of Rome to slip 
out of your hands’, since it seems to pre- 
serve for us the whole piquancy of antiquity. 
“Given at Rome at St. Marie the Greater 
under the ring of the Fisherman the 19 of 
May 1623 and of our Popedom the third”. 

In a letter from Dr. Sharp to the Duke is 
quoted Queen Elizabeth’s famous speech to 
her troops at Tilbury on the eve of the 
attempted Spanish invasion. Over the cen- 
turies the bold phrases ring out as stirringly 
as then: “J know I have the bodie but of a 
weak and feeble woman, but I have the 
heart and stomach of a King and of a King 
of England, too, and think foul scorn that 
Parma or Spain or any Prince of Europe 
should dare to invade the borders of my 
realm”. 

Here is an insight into a royal wooing. 
Lord Kensington in Paris reports the result 
of his overtures on Prince Charles’s account 
to Henrietta Maria. He gave her the 
Prince’s picture, whereupon “She retired 
into her cabinet . . . where she opened the 
picture in such haste as showed a true pic- 
ture of her passion, blushing in the instant 
at her own guiltinesse’”’. 

I mentioned earlier Raleigh’s letter from 
the Tower. It is a pitiful plea from the 
great courtier to one whom he must in his 
heart have despised, but there is still in it 
discernible at times the just pride of a man 
of quality. 

“If I presume too much”, he says, “I 
humbly beseech your Lordship to pardon 
me especially in presuming to write to so 
great and worthy a person, who hath been 
told that I have done him wrong. I heard 
it but of late, but most happie had I been, 
if I might have disproved that villanie 
against me, when there had been no sus- 
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picion that the desire to save my life had 
presented my excuse”. 

Not all were subservient to the mighty 
Duke. Here is a letter from his sister-in- 
law bitterly accusing him not only of caus- 
ing her husband’s disgrace but also of deny- 
ing her any Christian charity: “Now believe 
me’, she says, “J will sooner beg my bread 
in the streets to all your dishonours than any 
more trouble my friends”, or again: “My 
Lord, if the great honour you are in can 
suffer you to have so mean a thought as of 
so miserable a creature as I am, so made 
by too much credulitie of your fair pro- 
mises”. 

Remember John Donne the metaphysical 
om the “for whom the bell tolls” chap? 

e is here, too, offering a gloomy advice to 
the Duke “ ... there must come’, he 
warns, “a minute of twilight in a natural 
death and as the reading of the actions of 
great men, may assist you for great actions, 
so for this one necessarie descent of dying 
(which I hope shall be the only step of low- 
ness that you ever shall pass by, and that 
late) you may receive some remembrances 
from the Meditations and devotions of your 
Graces devoutest servant”. 


Perhaps we might venture a paraphrase: 


“Do not ask for whom the Bell tolls—, 
(my Lord). It tolls for you”. 


‘That is all the time we can spare for our 
brief reading of a really fascinating book. 
You may care tc knew how it fared in the 
brave new wor'd of Republican England, 
and later. The Short Title Catalogue lists 
enough subsequent editions to reveal that it 
must have been something of a best seller. 
It was certainly popular enough to cause Sir 
John Birkenhead, the Restoration’s chief 
literary apologist, to publish a reply entitled 
“Cabala .. . an impartial account”. 

The imprint of these early publishing 
ventures is often quite delightful: “London, 
printed for M. M. G. Bedell and T. Collins 
and are to be sold at their shop at the 


Middle Temple Gate in Fleet Street, 1654”. 
Why the “are” one wonders, just an error 
in grammar or an unconscious equivalence 
with the plural sub-title, “Mysteries of 
State’”’?—with each sale goeth 347 pages of 
these mysteries, perhaps. 


What a dreadful reflection, too, on the 
incompleteness of the republicanism which 
ruled in England in 1654 that such a collec- 
tion should be made by a noble hand! Here 
a nation has just cut off the head of its King 
and risen against his nobility and yet its 
latent snobbishness must still be catered for. 
Despite Ironsides and Levellers, and the 
bloody memories of Naseby and Worcester 
Fight, Messrs. Bedell and Collins knew onl 
pulp the selling power of that “noble 
hand”. 


So much for this book and its soul. I hope 
I have managed to convey some of the 
pleasure I had in reading it and to expiate 
not a little of the shame I felt to think that 
I “F ever considered myself too busy to 
read it. 


I hope I may have reminded others as 1 
have myself of the obligation there is upon 
us to know something of our stock-in-trade 
and particularly on every occasion that we 
handle an individual book to appreciate that 
there is much more to it than a figure of 
stock or a catalogue description; more, too, 
than the actual text of its content. If we 
fail to do this, I suggest, we will most 
assuredly stultify our profession. 


EXAMINATIONS, 1957 

The Preliminary Examination will be held 
on 5th and 6th June, 1957. Applications for 
admission close on 31st March. 

The Registration Examination will be held 
from 25th November to 6th December, 1957. 
Applications for admission close on 30th 
June. 


University Librarians! See the Barr Smith Library in August. 
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Branches and Sections 


QUEENSLAND 


The last quarter of 1956 has been one of 
varied activities for the Queensland Branch. 
On the 26th September, a general meeting 
was held in the University of Queensland 
main lecture theatre, at which the Branch 
Councillors for 1957 were elected—Miss G. 
Huish, B.A., and Mr. D. B. Scott, B.A. An 
address by Professor George Russell, of the 
Department of English, entitled “Some Re- 
flections on an Editorial Problem”, gave 
those members present a most interesting 
insight into the work which he has done on 
a new edition of Piers Plowman. After the 
address, the library staff of the University 
entertained members to supper in their staff 
room. 

A most successful film evening was held 
on 2nd November in the Shell House 
Theatrette. Films were provided by the 
Shell Company—“The Rival World” 
especially was of great interest to members 
and their friends—and the Library Board 
of Queensland, on Library work in Sweden 
and Alabama. The Branch appreciates very 
much the kindness of the Shell Company 
and the Library Board for making this 
evening possible, and we hope to make it 
an annual event. 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
Branch was held in the Oxley Memorial 
Library on the 22nd November... We were 
pleased to welcome Mr. H. M. Green, late 
Fisher Librarian in the University of 
Sydney, and now living in Queensland, to 
this meeting. The election of officers for 
1957 resulted as follows:— 

President: Mr. R. Muir. 

Vice-President: Miss P. Robinson, 
Secretary: Mr. S. Spearritt, B.A. 
Treasurer: Miss L. Young. 


The Branch Constitution, as formulated 
by the Constitution Sub-Committee under 
Mr. Gunthorpe, has been accepted by the 
Branch by means of a postal ballot, and 
this result was announced at the meeting. 
This Constitution will now be forwarded to 
the Federal Council for consideration. 


The final function for the year was the 
annual Christmas Party which, as on 
several other occasions, was a barbecue in 
the riverside garden of the home of Dr. and 
Mrs. Oakeley. This was arranged by the 
ladies on the Queensland Branch Council, 
and was a very bright and enjoyable even- 
ing. We were lucky to have a fine evening, 
among a series of storms, and too many 
cooks certainly didn’t spoil the steaks and 
sausages which the 90 hungry people con- 
sumed. We were very happy to welcome 
home Miss Elizabeth Lumb, B.A., after two 
years abroad, during which time she worked 
in the library of the Royal Institute of 
Chartered Surveyors in London. She is re- 
turning to a position on the University 
Library Staff. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The September meeting of this Branch 
was a combined one with the South Aus- 
tralian Division of the Children’s and 
Young People’s Section, when the guest 
speaker was Miss Eileen Walker, who gave 
an illustrated talk on the subject, “Child- 
ren’s book illustration—is it art”? 

Officers were elected for the Branch 
Executive, 1957, at the October meeting, 
which was held in the library of Philips’ 
Electrical Industries (Australia) Pty. Ltd., 
Hendon. 

Professor W. G. K. Duncan, M.A., Ph.D., 
of the University of Adelaide, was elected 
President, with Miss J. P. Whyte, B.A., 
A.M., Vice-President. 

The positions of Secretary and Treasurer 
were filled by Messrs. P. H. Dawe and D. 
W. Dunstan respectively. Mr. S. L. Ryan, 
of the Public Library of South Australia, 
was elected to the specially created position 
of South Australian Branch, Conference 
Secretary. 

At the Annual General Meeting held in 
November, the Annual Report and Finan- 
cial Statement of the Branch’s activities for 
the year were presented. 

The retiring President, Miss J. P. Whyte, 
presented an unusual and stimulating Presi- 
dential Address entitled “A Word from 
Callimachus”. A limited number of copies 
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of this address are available for loan from 
the Secretary of the Branch. 
The South Australian Library Scene 

Mr. G. H. Pitt, formerly Principal Libra- 
rian of the Public Library of S.A., has re- 
turned after eighteen months overseas. A 
welcome-home party was given for Mr. Pitt 
by the Principal Librarian of the Public 
Library of S.A., Mr. H. C. Brideson and 
Mrs. Brideson. 

An appointment of interest is that of Miss 
Joan Holland, B.A., Librarian of Weapons 
Research Establishment, Salisbury, to the 
position of Librarian at the newly formed 
Wattle Park Teachers’ Training College, 
Adelaide. 

News is received from the Barr Smith 
Library, University of Adelaide, that Miss 
M. E. Deegan, Head of the Periodicals Sec- 
tion, is to retire in December, 1956, after 43 
years of service. Miss Deegan joined the 
University Library staff in December, 1913, 
and takes with her, on her retirement, the 
best wishes of all members of the Associa- 
tion. 

Miss Shirley Correll, also of the Barr 
Smith Library, returns to duty on Decem- 
ber 20 after nine months’ leave of absence 
overseas. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

Continuing its policy of exchange of staff 
with other libraries, the Public Library of 
South Australia welcomes Miss Ai£leen 
Binks, who will exchange positions with 
Miss Mary Sheridan who has transferred to 
the State Library of Western Australia for 
one year. 

The Union List of Periodicals currently 
received in the Perth Metropolitan area has 
now been published. Co-operating organi- 
zations numbered 87, and some 2,800 titles 
appear in the list. 

Another course for the Preliminary Ex- 
amination will begin some time in February, 
and moves are on foot for a course of even- 
ing lectures for the Registration Examina- 
tion to be organised to extend over the 1957 
academic year. The intention is to cover 
the six Registration papers in a three-year 
course, with Cataloguing and Classification 
to be the subjects dealt with in the first 
year. The Library Board and the Educa- 
tion Department are responsible for the 
organization of the course. 


JANUARY, 1957 


Two meetings have been held in this 
quarter. At the August meeting Miss F. 
McKeand spoke on the work of an Acces- 
sions Department, while at the November 
meeting Mr. C. L. Drake spoke on “The 
State as Publisher”. 


SECTION FOR LIBRARY WORK 
WITH CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


‘The Section Committee for 1957 is as 
follows :— 

President: Mr. Warwick Eunson. 

Corresponding Secretary: Miss J. C. 
Tindall. 

Hon. Treasurer: Miss K. M. O’Keeffe. 

N.S.W. Division Representative: Miss 
E. Hill. 

Q’ld. Division Representative: Miss J. 
Smith. 

S.A. Division Representative: Miss K. 
Fleming. 

Vic. Division Representative: Miss E. 
Haynes. 

W.A. Division Representative: Miss T. 
Robertson. 

A.C.T. Representative: Mrs. M. Fox. 

Tas. Representative: Miss C. Pal- 
tridge. 

Presidents and Secretaries of the State 
Divisions for 1957 are:— 


N.S.W. 

President: Mr. G. F. R. Cowdery, Sydney 
Grammar School. 

Secretary: Miss J. Fardell, School Library 
Service. 

Queensland 

President: Miss J. Smith, Public Library of 
Queensland. 

Secretary: Miss S. Mitchell, Stone’s Corner 
District Municipal Library. 

South Australia 

President: Mrs. B. Buick. 

Secretary: Miss K. Fleming, Public Library 
of South Australia. 

Victoria 

President: Mrs. E. Simpson, Haileybury 
College. 

Secretary: Miss A. W. Hurnall, Colling- 
wood Free Library. 

Western Australia 

President: Mr. W. H. Anderson. 

Secretary: Miss D. Wood, Education De- 
partment Library. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK REVIEW 
BULLETIN 

In the latter part of 1956, the Section 
finalised arrangements for having reviews 
of current children’s books (written by Sec- 
tion members) published in the Public 
Library of N.S.W. Monthly Bulletin. Off- 
prints are distributed to all financial Section 
members. The first reviews appeared in 
September. 

Each State Division and the Tasmanian 
group have undertaken to compile reviews 
for one quarter’s issues, the first quarter’s 
issues being compiled by N.S.W., the second 
by Victoria, and following issues by South 
Australia, Tasmania, Queensland and West- 
ern Australia in that order. 

It is hoped that these reviews will be of 
use to children’s librarians and to others 
interested in children’s books. The Section 
Executive would be pleased to receive com- 
ments on, criticism of, and suggestions for 
the Bulletin. 

Business Reports 

Since May this year the Section Executive 
has compiled and distributed a monthly 
Business Report containing news of interest 
to Section members. 

These reports, which are sent to Division 
Secretaries and to members of the Section 
Committee, if read at Division meetings, 
provide members with an up-to-date ac- 
count of L.A.A. and Section news and 
activities, and they also provide a valuable 
and permanent record of the Section’s 
affairs. 

N.S.W. Central Coast Branch Sub- 
Committee for Work with Children 

During the year the Section Executive 
has been pleased to receive reports from 
this recently formed, but very active and 
enthusiastic Sub-Committee whose discus- 
sion group meetings have been successful in 
attracting the interest and attendance of 
teachers, parents and youth leaders. 


Membership 1956 
Total Section membership to 3lst 
October, 1956, was 266 financial members, 
membership for each State and for A.C.T. 
being as follows: — 
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New South Wales Division 

Branch Conference: Our section took 
part in the two-day conference organised 
by the N.S.W. Branch Council on October 
19th and 20th. Two sessions were arranged 
for the second day. In the morning we 
combined with the Public Libraries’ Section 
and heard three papers on “Reading for the 
Adolescent”. These papers were prepared 
by Miss Booker of Sydney ‘Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Miss Clift of Legacy, and Miss Mc- 
Clymont of Lane Cove Municipal Library. 
In the afternoon Dr. McLeod, who had re- 
cently returned from U.S.A., and Mr. 
Saxby, of Newcastle Teachers’ College, 
gave their views on the challenge television 
offers to children’s reading. 

Display of Books: Linked with the Ses- 
sion, “Reading and the Adolescent”, was a 
book display arranged by the Section in the 
main Exhibition Room. Books for this dis- 
play were lent, by Penguin Books; Wm. 
Collins Publishers (Pan and Fontana 
Books); Dymock’s Book Arcade (American 
Pocket Books). S. & M. Supply Co. gener- 
ously provided a display stand. The aim 
was to show the range of material in paper 
backs available for the adolescent reader: 
exciting adventure stories, the classics, art 
and music, hobbies and sport. The books. 
aroused interest not only among librarians 
working with young people, but among 
members of the Association generally, and 
the Section would like to thank all those 
whose co-operation made the display 
possible. 

January Conference: Our Section will be 
holding a one-day conference-on Thursday, 
January 24th, at the library of Sydney 
Grammar School. Our topic is “What makes 
a good children’s book? and how principles 
of literary criticism and evaluation can be 
applied”. Peter Elkin, lecturer in English at 
the University of Technology, is to tackle 
the problem of principles of literary critic- 
ism, and a group of school and children’s 
librarians will deal with the application 
aspect. We feel the topic is important, and 
hope for a good attendance. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
General Conference, Adelaide, August, 1957 


The Section Committee has provisionally 
selected “Classification” as the theme of the 
Section’s sessions at the Adelaide Confer- 
ence. The programme has not yet been 
finalised, but it is hoped to commence with 
an introductory paper on the Theory of 
Classification, and to follow this with 30- 
minute papers on the Bliss Classification 
and a comparison of the Dewey, U.D.C. 
and Colon Classifications. A number of 
shorter papers, from ten to fifteen minutes 
each, will be presented on several of the 
more specialised classification systems, such 
at the Barnard Medical, Oxford Forestry, 
Public Administration Materials and 
Library of Congress Classifications. It is in- 
tended to place emphasis throughout on the 
particular applications of classification in 
special librarianship. In addition two dis- 
cussion periods will be held. 

Division and Group Activities 

N.S.W. Division: The New South Wales 
Branch Conference, held in Sydney from 
19th to 21st October, included two sessions 
devoted to special library topics. At one, 
Mr. A. W. Martin gave a paper on The 
Value of the Internal Library to an Indus- 
trial or Commercial Organization, and at 
the other, Mrs. C. B. Mackay spoke on The 
Essentials of an Efficient Technical or Busi- 
ness Library Service. In addition, Miss 
Barbara Johnston delivered a paper on 
library equipment at one of the plenary ses- 
sions of the Conference, and other papers 
of interest were those on Periodicals and 
on Library Co-operation given at joint 
sessions, 


Division officers for 1957 are: Chairman, 
Miss: Jean M. Murray; Hon. Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. E. W. Wilkinson; Committee 
Members, Miss A. Culey, Mr. H. J. D. 
Meares, Miss B. Evans, Mr. S. B. Page, 
Miss J. M. Scott and Mr. C. E. Smith. 


Queensland Group: Mr. C. Schindler, 
Librarian of the Department of Agriculture 
and Stock, has been elected Queensland 
Group Secretary for 1957. 

- Tasmanian Group: Miss M. Laskey re- 
mains Group Secretary for 1957. 
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Victorian Division: A General Meeting 
was held on 2nd August in the Theatrette 
of the Department of Civil Aviation, Mel- 
bourne, and was attended by thirty mem- 
bers. Miss B. Doubleday gave a report on 
the June meeting of General Council, and 
afterwards answered many questions on the 
subjects dealt with by Council. The meeting 
was followed by a most interesting and in- 
structive tour of the printing works of The 
Argus. On 6th December the Division 
Committee entertained a number of inter- 
state library visitors to the Olympic Games 
to a dinner at the Lyceum Club, Melbourne. 


Office-bearers elected for 1957 are: Con- 
vener, Miss Vera Dow; Hon. Secretary- 


Treasurer, Miss J. Conochie; Committee 
Member, Miss B. Doubleday. 


Western Australian Group: Miss M. 
White is Convener and Miss J. Kahan 
Group Secretary for 1957. 


First Steps in 
Reference Work 


A HANDBOOK FOR STUDENTS 


by 
JOHN HIRST, A.L.A. 


POST 4/ 3 Free 


from the Author at 


44 LANDERS ROAD 
LANE COVE, N.S.W. 


JB 2628 
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Correspondence 


COMMENT SQUARED 


Dr. K. S. Cunningham, formerly Direc- 
tor, 4.C.E.R., writes: 


I have read the comments of Mr. Met- 
calfe in your October issue as well as the 
article by Mr. Scott with which he deals. 
My main interest lies in the descriptions 
and assessments of the part played by the 
late Mr. Frank ‘Tate and the Australian 
Council for Educational Research in the 
development of Australian library services. 

As Director of the A.C.E.R. during the 
whole period I am probably the only person 
who knows the whole story. Realising this, 
I had commenced before I retired at the 
end of 1954 an analysis of the correspond- 
ence and other relevant documents so that 
an authentic account would be available. 
My completion of this task has been inter- 
rupted by my acceptance of a United 
Nations appointment abroad for two years, 
but I hope to be able to resume the analysis 
when I finally return to Australia before 
the end of 1957. 

In the meantime I would suggest that a 
number of the relevant facts can be ascer- 
tained by anyone who is prepared to read 
the printed annual reports of the A.C.E.R. 
Between the years 1935 and 1950 I made a 
point of including a special section on 
library activities in my annual report to the 
Council. 

The need for a fuller documentation of 
what happened during these formative years 
is made obvious both by Mr. Scott’s paper 
and by Mr. Metcalfe’s comments. In the 
meantime it seems to me that Mr. Metcalfe, 
through a mixture of fact, half-fact, and 
personal interpretation unnecessarily goes 
out of his way to minimise the import- 
ance of Mr, Tate’s pioneering work. I am 
fully aware of the very important contribu- 
tions made by Mr. Remington, or for that 
matter by Mr. Metcalfe himself, but why 
attempt to establish these by decrying 
someone else or by attempting impossible 
comparisons? Mr. Tate’s initiative in deal- 
ing with the Carnegie Corporation and in 
fathering a co-ordinated library movement 
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in Australia was considerably greater tham 
Mr. Metcalfe implies in an almost patron- 
ising manner. 


I shall illustrate my objection to Mr. Met- 
calfe’s methods by reference to one pas- 
sage. He speaks of the “friction” over the 
origin of the McColvin survey, and then, 
without even the use of a full stop, goes on: 
to speak of the L.A.A. taking the balance 
of the original Carnegie grant into its 
account. This seems to be suspiciously like 
history by innuendo. The handing over of 
these funds had nothing to do with the 
McColvin visit. The use of the phrase “with 
the consent of” the A.C.E.R. scarcely does. 
justice to the fact that it was an entirely 
spontaneous action taken by the Council 
on my personal suggestion. The full story 
of the “friction” would reveal, I think, that 
the only serious perturbation about the 
origin and sponsorship of the McCoivin 
survey was in the mind of Mr. Metcalfe 
himself. He presented the matter as a 
slight to the A.I.L., but Mr. Binns, with 
whom the McColvin plan originated, and. 
the librarians in the other States saw noth- 
ing wrong with the idea that the A.C.F.R. 
should be asked to sponsor the survey. 
These librarians and I myself had the in- 
terests of the A.I.L. at heart just as much as. 
did Mr. Metcalfe. Because it had the sec- 
retarial and financial facilities, the contacts,. 
and the precedents the A.C.E.R. agreed to 
make all arrangements for Mr. McColvin’s. 
visit when requested by the Prime Minister 
to do so. In all good faith I accepted the 
extra work at a time when I would gladly 
have been excused from it. I cannot at the 
moment check from the records, but it is my 
recollection that prior to any formal invita- 
tion to the A.C.E.R. the proposal was dis- 
cussed at a Library Group meeting at which 
Mr. Metcalfe was present. At any rate it 
was a matter of great surprise to me to find 
that he was prepared to carry his feeling on 
the matter so far as almost to jeopardise 
the project. He was, of course, entitled to 
his views on the question of sponsorship but 
must, I think, accept full responsibility for 
any “friction” which developed. I regret 
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to write in this way when there were so 
many matters in which I had the pleasure 
of co-operating with Mr. Metcalfe over the 
years including, indeed, the McColvin visit 
once it was under way. 


COMMENT ROUNDED OFF 


E. Morris-Miller, 
University of Tas- 


Emeritus Professor 
formerly Librarian, 
mania, writes: 

Mr. John Metcalfe’s comments (A.L./., 
October, 1956) on Mr. Barry Scott’s paper 
on Library Associations in Australia lead 
me to fill up partly its lacuna between 1902 
and 1926. 


Mr. Scott refers to the termination of the 
first Library Association of Australasia in 
1902. Probably Mr. W. H. Ifould and my- 
self are its only surviving members. I 
attended the last Conference at Melbourne 
in April, 1902. The “rank and file” assist- 
ants of the Public Library of Victoria were 
not encouraged to join the Association, and 
as a junior [ had some difficulty in being 
accepted . The Honorary Secretary, Mr. E. 
La Touche Armstrong, was lukewarm in 
support of the Association. After the Con- 
ference interest in its affairs just faded out 
through inanition, The Transactions are 
memorable for the Brazier-Ifould discus- 
sion on classification. I have given a short 
account of the 1902 Conference in “Some 
Public Library Memories, 1900-13” (type- 
script copies in the Public Libraries of New 
South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania). 


In 1908-9 I visited leading libraries in 
Great Britain, France and Germany, and 
returned with the idea of fostering generally 
inter-library loans in Australia, first publicly 
advocated at the Victorian Library Confer- 
ence in 1913. (‘The question of inter-library 
borrowing was discussed by Chris. Brennan 
and myself in the vaults of the old Bent 
Street Building, Sydney, in 1907). During 
1911 I took part with Mr. A. E. McMicken 
in an Argus correspondence on public libra- 
ries in Victoria. Following this, early in 
1912, we jointly organized a movement for 
the founding of the Victorian Library Asso- 
ciation, 

We received aid from the Prahran City 
Council which provided the Town Hall for 
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the opening meetings. Excepting A. W. 
Brazier and myself, the officials of the Pub- 
lic Library of Victoria did not join in, but 
we were warmly supported by municipal 
and institutional librarians. A full account 
of the proceedings is given in the Prahran 
Telegraph and the Prahran Chronicle of 
June 8, 1912. I was appointed the first 
Chairman of the Association, and Mr. Mc- 
Micken has continuously acted as Honorary 
Secretary. 

The objects, drafted by myself and not 
yet realised in full, were separately printed 
and also inserted in Libraries and Educa 
tion (Melb., 1912) as a footnote to the 
Introduction. The opening address at the 
Conference on “Libraries in Relation to 
Education” gave the title to the book. An 
early achievement was the first public 
Children’s Library in Victoria founded at 
Prahran with Miss E. Joske in charge. 

I left for Tasmania in 1913, and Mr. 
McMicken carried on the organization 
which, despite its vicissitudes, has existed 
down to the present day. An account of 
the origin of the Association appears in 
“Some Public Library Memories” (Sect. 3, 
pp. 23-5), and its continuation until the 
formation of the Australian Library Asso- 
ciation in 1928 is mentioned in “Some Tas- 
manian Library Memories” (Library 
Opinion, Hobart, 1954, p. 18). 


| 1957 


IS 


CONFERENCE 
YEAR 


See You in ADELAIDE 
in AUGUST 
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Tenth Anniversary 
Celebrations | 


On 16th December, 1946, Canterbury 
Council opened its first Library in an old 
shop in Beamish Street, Campsie. At that 
stage there were only 1,300 books but in a 
few days 300 borrowers were enrolled. 
Early in the next year temporary Branches 
were set up at Canterbury and Earlwood, 
and at the end of the same year Lakemba 
Branch opened its doors in new premises in 
Croydon Street. Due to rapid expansion 
and overwhelming need, two permanent 
buildings replaced the makeshift accommo- 
dation at Earlwood and Canterbury in 
1952. Unhappily Campsie’s premises has 
remained the same except for a slight face- 
lift in the way of a new shop front. How- 
ever, the site for the proposed new Central 
Library is now available and Council has 
agreed to go ahead with plans for a modern 
and commodious building worthy of the 
Municipality and of its Library Service. 

Many changes have taken place in these 
ten years. ‘The original staff of four has 
grown to twenty and the original bookstock 
from 1,300 to 50,000. At the end of this 
year 21,000 borrowers are registered, in- 
cluding 5,300 children—books and maga- 
zines are loaned at the rate of 1,700 a day 
and a total of almost 3,100,000 loans have 
been made in the ten-year period. 

Council is now spending about £19,000 
per annum or about 3/6 per head of popu- 
lation on its Library Service. In addition, 
almost £8,500 is received by way of govern- 
ment subsidy. As the Municipality has 
about 33,000 ratepayers, the average cost to 
each one of them in providing the service is 
about 10/6 per annum or less than the price 
of one newspaper per week—probably the 
cheapest form of civic service in existence. 

To mark the ten years of progress, Coun- 
cil decided to hold an Anniversary Week 
from 10th to 15th December and to conduct 
a number of displays and competitions. 

Each of the twenty-eight schools in the 
Municipality received a copy of “The Land 
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of the Southern Cross” for their Library. 
This was in appreciation of the part child- 
ren have played in the success of the Muni- 
cipal Library. 

Local newspapers published special 
articles on the Anniversary or on books and 
Libraries. Especial mention should be made 
of the two-page spread in the Campsie 
News and Lakemba Advance which featured 
goodwill messages from the Library Board 
of New South Wales, from the first Libra- 
rian, Miss Nancy Wood, and from borrow- 
ers and also contained advertisements from 
firms associated with the Library. 

Swain & Co. Pty. Ltd., the Sydney book- 
sellers, presented a picture to Earlwood 
Library, as the winner of the best and most 
effective Anniversary Display. The staff of 
each Branch was responsible for creating a 
display depicting some aspect of the 
Library’s growth and progress. Judging was 
in the hands of the Mayor, Ald. S. C. 
Squire, and the Town Clerk, Mr. S. H. 
Lofts. The main feature of the winning dis- 
play was a large poster with a map of the 
Municipality in the centre, surrounded by 
photographs of the four Branch Libraries. 
Outstanding statistics for the ten years were 
also included, and forming a border along 
the bottom were silhouettes of men, women 
and children, symbolising the Library’s 
public. 

By courtesy of the Sydney County Coun- 
cil, a large and effective display was put on 
in the window of their Campsie premises. 
This display attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion and favourable comment. Generous 
use was made of silhouette figures and paper 
sculpture on a huge “Tenth Birthday Cake” 
which represented not only the progress of 
the Library but the type of people for whom 
the Library Service is intended. The “cake” 
was surrounded by an array of new and 
attractive books intended to illustrate the 
very wide coverage of topics to be found in 
the Library. 
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A circular letter enclosing the Library’s 
information leaflet was sent to 500 factories, 
business firms, banks, post offices, etc., ad- 
vising of the Library’s facilities. Opportunity 
was also taken of inviting the Aldermen 
newly elected to Council to visit the Library 
during the week. 


An attractive Anniversary bookmark for 
presentation to borrowers was designed, 
produced and distributed during December 
and January. 

The Library Staff conducted two Com- 
petitions—one for Adults and one for Child- 
ren—as part of the Anniversary Celebra- 
tions. 

Children were asked to write an essay on 
“My Ideal Public Library”. The winner 
was a twelve-year-old boy, Ray Conneeley, 
from Clemton Park School, and second 
prize went to a girl of eleven, Cecile Small, 
from Earlwood School. 


The General Knowledge “Quiz” for 
adults aroused a great deal of interest. 
Almost 800 copies of the Quiz were distrib- 
uted and a pleasing number of entries were 
received. The winner was Mr. C. G. Crane 
of Campsie, and second prize was awarded 
to Mr. R. H. Markham of Earlwood. Coun- 
cil donated cash prizes to the successful 
contestants. 


Positive results of such publicity are 
hard to assess but both Council and Library 
staff trust that “Tenth Anniversary Week” 
has been appreciated by the residents of the 
Municipality and that the Library Service 
will expand and improve in the same way 
during the next decade. 


SOME BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON 
LIBRARIANSHIP AND BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
RECENTLY RECEIVED IN AUSTRALIA 


(List ‘supplied by the Western Australian Branch) 


Association of Research Libraries. Problems and 
prospects of the research library; edited by Edwin 
FE. Williams. New Brunswick (N.J.), Scarecrow P., 
for “the Association of Research Libraries, 1955. 
viii, 181p. bibliog. 


Barnard, C. J. A classification for medical and 
veterinary libraries. 2nd ed. Lond., H. K. Lewis, 
1955. viti, 279p. 

Campbell, A. D., comp. Periodicals: an annotated 
‘list for school libraries. Lond., School Library Asso- 
ciation for the School Library Association in Scot- 
land, 1956. 18p. 
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Library Association. Reference and Special Libraries 
Section, Annual Conference, 3rd Stockport, 1955. 
Reference and special libraries: some current prob- 
lems: proceedings of the Annual Conference. 
[Lond., Library Association, R. & S.L. Section, 
1955]. 35p. 


Medical Library Association, United States, Handbook 
of medical library practice; with a bibliography of 
the reference works and histories in medicine and 
the allied sciences. 2nd ed. Chicago, A.L.A., 1956. 
xv, €01p. tables, bibliog. 


Metcalf, K. De W. Report on the Harvard University 
Library: a study of present and prospective prob- 
lems. Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard U.P., 1955. 
131p. illus., tables, maps, bibliog. 


Scottish Central Library. A classified list of cata- 

logues and bibliographies in the library; compiled 

by S. T. H. Wright and Miss I. McKinlay. Edin., 
1955. iv, 63p. 


Taylor, A. A _ history of bibliographies of biblio- 
graphies. New Brunswick (N.J.). Scarecrow P., 
1955. ix, 147p. bibliog. 


United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Handbook on the international ex- 
change of publications. 2nd ed. Paris, 1956. 507p. 


United States. Library of Congress Reference De- 
partment, General Reference and_ Bibliography 
Division. Current national bibliographies; compiled 
mf F. Conover. Washington (D.C.), 1955. 
v, 132p. 


Wilson, L. R., and Tauber, M. F. The university 
library: the organization, administration, and 
functions of academic libraries. 2nd ed. N.Y., 
Columbia U.P., 1956. xiv, 64lp. tables, diagrs., 
bibliog. (Columbia University studies in library 
service No. 8) 


Osborn, A. D. Serial publications: their place and 
treatment in libraries. Chic., A.L.A., 1955. xiv, 


309p. Illus., bibliog. 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, London, 
Memorial Library: Catalogue of modern works, 


1900-1954; with a section showing periodicals and 
reports. Lond., R.C.V.S., 1955. [v], 98p. 


Sayers, W. C. B. First steps in annotation in library 
catalogues. [Newcastle-upon-Tyne], A.A.L., 1955. 
l4p. 

Wade, W. F., and Kemler, E. N. Automatic control 
bibliography. Spring Park (Minn.), Summary Re- 
ports, 1955. [iv], 331p. 


Southern Rhodesia. Central African Archives. 
Archives in a new era: a report by the Chief 
Archivist for the period 1 January, 1949, to 30 
June, 1954. Salisbury, Central African Archives. 
1955. viii, 8lp. Illus. 


Wuster, E. Bibliography of monolingual scientific and 
technical glossaries. Vol. 1: National standards. 
Paris, UNESCO, 1955. 219p. (Documentation and 
terminology of science). 
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New Editorial Arrangements 


As mentioned earlier, this is the last issue 
to appear under the hand of the present 
Editor. Arrangements have been made for 
the Journal to be edited from Sydney, at 
least for the next two issues, the Honorary 
General Secretary re-assuming, as Acting 
Editor, the mantle so ably worn by our new 
President for the first two volumes of the 
Journal’s life. 

Contributions and communications to the 
Iditor should therefore be addressed, at 
least for the issues to be dated April and 
July 1957 respectively, to 

Honorary General Secretary, 
Library Association of Australia, 
C/- Public Library of New South Wales, 
Macquarie Street, 
SYDNEY. 

Editorial deadline and other matters will 
remain unaltered until further notice, so 
that contributors should bear in mind 15th 
March as an appropriate date for submis- 
sion of copy to Sydney for the next issue. 

Contributors, and especially those who 


have never contributed, may care to note 
that there is nothing at present in hand for 
the April issue. This, while it persents the 
new [ditor with a tabula rasa in terms of 
commitments and also obviates any double 
expense in re-setting matter, also means. 
that in the course of the next few weeks he 
will have to find, somehow, at least thirty-- 
eight pages of copy. That does not sound 
much, but do you know how many words it 
invelves? Only about 28,500! It takes quite 
a time to write as much as this, and it is 
even more unfair than at present to expect 
the Acting Editor to write them himself. 

Besides, there is just no point in main- 
taining a Journal such as this which, bear 
in mind, does not manage to support itself 
from advertisement revenue and sales, if 
each issue has to be scraped together from 
“abjects, orts and imitations”. 

Let your New Year resolution, in retro- 
spect, be to support, more actively, this. 
official organ of your association. 


DO IT NOW ! 


Correspondence 


... L.A.A. Examinations 


REGISTRATION EXAMINATION 


R1 Cataloguing and/or R2 Classification and Subject Headings 
combined with practical work for R3. 


R5 Special Libraries and Information Services 
combined with work for Special Subject Fields. 


R8 The Production, Publication, History and Care of Books 
(From January, 1957) 


PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
P1 Books and Libraries 


combined with practice in reference method as applied to the set reference 
works. 
P2 Acquisition and Preparation of Books 
A LOAN SERVICE OF TEXT-BOOKS IS AVAILABLE FOR STUDENTS 
Enquiries should be addressed to 


JOHN HIRST, A.L.A. 
44 LANDERS ROAD, LANE COVE, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
JB 2628 


Courses 
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Unesco’s Tenth Anniversary 


In November 1956 Unesco celebrated its 
tenth anniversary. Brought into existence 
only twelve months after the conclusion of 
hostilities in World War II, ever since it 
has contributed greatly to the solid balance 
of achievement that must be credited to the 
United Nations and its organs. Indeed to 
many in whom a decade of uneasy peace 
has engendered some measure of cynicism 
as to the existence or even the possibility of 
international amity. the record’ of 
U.N.E.S.C.O., as of U.N.I.C.E.F., W.H.O. 
and the other agencies and associations of 
the United Nations must come as a heart- 
ening surprise. 

Unesco’s unobtrusive, but none-the-less 
all-pervading operations have become, in 
fact, so much a part of our post-war lives 
that already we tend to take them for 
granted. It is perhaps fitting then that 
in rather tardy commemoration of the 
Organization’s first ten years, this Journal 
should contribute its mite towards a better 
recognition of the increasing success of a 
venture in world education, 

It is even more fitting that we do so as 
the organ of a Library Association since the 
work of Unesco has affected libraries and 
their development intimately. 

In the first place, Unesco’s pre-occuna- 
tion with the library’s raw material end its 
free availability has been of major import- 
ance and its efforts have met with ccnsider- 
able success. 

One of the Organization’s chief aims, as 
stated in its constitution, has been “to give 
the people of all countries access to the 
printed and published materials produced 
by any of them”. Its approach to the im- 
plementation of this has been. firstly. to 
investigate a particular situation; secondly, 
to publish its findings; and, thirdly, to 
attempt to remedy any disclosed inade- 
quacies by the mechanism of international 
conference and convention. Hence, such 
Unesco publications as Trade Barriers to 
Knowledge, and The International Ex- 
change of Publications, and hence, too. the 
Agreement on the Importation of Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural materials, of 
1950, and in related fields the Universal 
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copyright convention and the Convention 
for the protection of cultural property in 
times of war. As a positive contribution to 
solving the problems posed by currency re- 
strictions a Book Coupon scheme has en- 
abled the purchase across currency barriers 
of three and a half million pounds sterling 
worth of books. There is hope of further 
international agreements covering the ex- 
change of publications. 

The second major area in which Unesco 
has been active has been the organization of 
the library’s raw material for use, that is to 
say, in bibliography. Here Unesco has an 
impressive record both of publication and 
of action. Once again, the technique of 
published investigation followed by the 
sponsoring of international action has been 
practised and while the position must still 
be regarded as one of promise rather than 
achievement, this immense problem is being 
tackled with energy and initiative. Pub- 
lications such as National Development and 
International Planning of Bibliographical 
Services and Union Catalogues, Their Prob- 
lems and Organization have, again, their 
conference counterpart in the International 
Advisory Council on Bibliography. Unesco’s 
interest, moreover, embraces also problems 
of technique and equipment; for instance, 
the application of photography to biblio- 
graphy and the use of mechanical sorting 
devices, and here again much valuable 
material has appeared in published form 
under Unesco sponsorship. One need refer 
only to the regular reporting of such mat- 
ters in the Unesco bulletin for libraries. 

But Unesco has also undertaken the direct 
sponsorship of the library itself, and here 
again the familiar pattern emerges: the 
public acceptance of a desired aim, the in- 
vestigation of the current situation in rela- 
tion to it, the publication of results and/or 
information, the convening of international 
expert opinion and direction and, finally, 
direct participation in projects of encour- 
agement and example. 

In terms of Unesco’s work for the public 
library we have in order: The public library, 
a living force for popular education, the 
sequence of international seminars at Lon- 
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don (1948), Malmo (1949), and so on, the 

series of Public library manuals, the films 

Road to Books and Books for all and, 

finally, the pilot projects in Delhi and 

Medellin. Nor must we forget the Unesco 

fellowships in librarianship, of which more 

than thirty have now been taken out or the 
direct aid granted to member states in the 
form of visiting experts and equipment. 

No small part of Unesco’s success has un- 
doubtedly been due to its foresight in ap- 
pointing truly world figures to its Director- 
ship. Here again it is a matter for great 
satisfaction as also for no little pride, that 
librarianship has itself contributed a Direc- 
tor-General in the person of Luther H. 
Evans, former Librarian of Congress. 

From our all too brief contact with Dr. 
Evans at the Brisbane Conference we can 
well appreciate that Unesco’s destiny is in 
good and capable hands. 

It should not be thought that this short 
review comprehends in any way the full 
scope of Unesco’s activities, even as they re- 
late directly or indirectly to libraries. It 
makes no real mention, for instance, of the 
valuable work done in restoring, by direct 
assistance in expertise and equipment, the 
libraries of war-torn Europe, nor the extent 
of the Organization’s field missions which, 
to date, include the work of no less than 45 
experts in 24 separate states. 

he following brief summary outlines 
this work: — 

Brazit—-A National Bibliographical Centre 
has been established at Rio de Janeiro 
and a series of surveys conducted by Dr. 
H. Ccblans into existing facilities and 
future needs of the Latin American 
region. 

Cotompia—The first modern public library 
in this country has been opened at Medel- 
lin after several years’ intensive field 
work, 

Cusa—A field expert is to be sent to 
Havana for a year to advise on the 
National Library to be established there. 

Gautemata—The Central American Re- 
search Institute for Industry is being ad- 
vised in the development of its technical 
library by an Australian, Mr. R. N. 
Collin. 

Mexico—In 1951 a scientific and technical 
documentation centre was set up to meet 
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the needs of research workers throughout 
Latin America as well as a training and 
production centre for fundamental educa- 
tion, including a library dealing with this 
vital question. 

Paracuay—A Unesco team is at present 
microfilming important archival and other 
documentary material. 

Urucuay—Mr. J. Garrido of Spain, repre- 
senting Unesco, secured the foundation of 
a scientific, technical and economic docu- 
mentation centre at the National Library 
at Montevideo. 

Arcuanistan—Mr. H. V. Bonny, well- 
known to Victorian and Tasmanian libra- 
rians, is now advising the government on 
the creation of public library services. 

Burma—A report has been prepared on the 
need for a National Library. 

Inp1a—Apart from the splendid success of 
the Pilot library project which has been 
fully reported recently, a scientific and 
technical documentation centre has been 
set up at New Delhi and a further Re- 
search Centre at Calcutta. 

Inponesia—Three Unesco experts are at 
present advising on the development of 
public, university and school libraries. 


PakistaN—TI'wo experts are now assisting 
and advising with the National Research 
Council and the Liquat National Library 
at Karachi. 

Tuattanp—A fundamental education train- 
ing centre, including a library and re- 
search centre has been set up and micro- 
film laboratory equipment is being pro- 
— for the National Library at Bang- 

ok. 


All this and more is detailed in publica- 
tions which have appeared to celebrate this 
decade without decadence, particularly the 
special issue of the Unesco bulletin for libra- 
ries for Nov.-Dec. 1956 (Vol. X, No. 11-12). 

All this and more, too, has cost and is 
costing a considerable amount of money but 
surely we, as librarians, should be the last 
to begrudge it to an organization that is 
doing so much to promote the central ideas 
of our profession. 

All credit to Unesco and may its success 
in its restricted sphere be reflected and 
magnified in an overall improvement in 
international understanding. 
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—L. J. Cullen— 


PTY. LIMITED 
specialising in... 


® Library Stationery 
® Library Bookbinding 
Special Printing 
© Dewey Shelf Guides 
® Office Supplies, etc. 
All work manufactured and produced 


Country on our own premises at— 

We welcome all 

enquiries and 75 CANTERBURY ROAD, BANKSTOWN, 
guarantee service. SYDNEY, N.S.W. Phone: UY 2256 


B 2401-3 
Box 1676 V 


Try BARKER’S Firs: ! 
for all your Book Supplies 


Full Stocks of 
FICTION, BIOGRAPHIES, TRAVEL, 
PHILOSOPHY, LITERATURE, POETRY, 
DRAMA, AUSTRALIANA, JUVENILES, 
SCHOOL BOOKS and TECHNICAL BOOKS, 
STATIONERY, BOOKBINDING, and 


ART MATERIALS 
are Available 


BARKER’S BOOKSTORE 


19%6 EDWARD STREET, BRISBANE 


IX 
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New Books—Rare Books 


Early Australia and Pacific—Natural History—Horticulture— 
Biographies — Art — Literature — Private Presses Limited 
Editions 

We recommend the following: 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. (Editorial Staff of Life and Lincoln Barnett), Coloured plates, an unparalleled 
physical history of our world. 29 (post 5/-). 

FEATHERED SERPENT. The Mythological Genesis and Recreative Ritual of the Aboriginal Tribes of the 
Northern Territory of Australia, chanted and translated by the old men of these tribes to Roland Robinson. 
Map, line-engravings and serigraph plates. 21 10s. (post 1/-). 

THOMAS ALEXANDER BROWNE (Kolf Boldrewood), An Annotated Bibliography, Check list and 
Chronology, compiled by Keast Burke, limited to 150 signed copies, 15/- (post 6d.). 

HILLENDIANA. Comprising vast numbers of Facts and a considerable amount of Fiction concerning the 
Goldfields of Hillend, with a commentary both Grave and Ribald by Donald Friend, with illustrations by eminent 
artists. 21 15s. (post 1/-). 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. The thirty-four plates in this book show about 150 butterflies and moths, 
most of them from the tropics. There is a descriptive note on each insect and an introduction by Alfred Werner. 
£4/10/9 (post 2/-). 


Special Service to all Libraries — Book Searching, Catalogues, etc. 


N. H. SEWARD PTY. LTD. 


457 Bourke Street, Melbourne, Australia PHONE MU6129 


DYMOCK’S 


THE STORE WITH THE BEST 
BOOKS 


DYMOCK’S FOR ALL BOOKS 


LARGE STOCKS ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
DYMOCK’S BOOK ARCADE LTD. 


424 George Street, Sydney Telephone BL 3611 
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A PICTURE OF THE COMMUNITY 1901-55 


The Australian Commonwealth 


By BRIAN FITZPATRICK 


Mr. Fitzpatrick’s previous contributions to topical Australian history 
have been provoking, but his scholarship—the meticulous assembling of 
facts, the mature interpretation of them—cannot be gainsaid. 


His new history is an attempt to interpret community life in Australia 
since federation, since it became an independent nation. 

Opening with a description of the land, he continues with a discussion 
of the people, the kind of houses they live in, their work and leisure habits, 
their speech, their children, their treatment of the Aborigines, labour rela- 
tions, government and politics, the relationship between Parliament and the 
people, and the White Australia policy. 

All this is perhaps less controversial than his discussion of the trends in 
social justice and the people’s allotment of civil liberty. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick supports his history and his contentions with numerous 
facts and quotations, many of them little known but nevertheless significant 
and to the point. 

In fairness to everyone, he has documented the book fully in a Sources, 
Notes and Topics section that should prove invaluable to researchers, 
especially those wishing to know more of the workings of democracy in 
Australia. 

In a review of the book in the Melbourne Age Literary Supplement, 
K. S. Inglis wrote: “The plan of this new book is refreshingly original”. 
The author, he said, “has long been a trail blazer”. 

Dounglas Wilkie said in the Melbourne Sun that Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book 
“may be the most splendidly aggravating of his many Australian studies”. 


337 pages - - - 30/- 


CHESHIRES 


BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS 


338 LITTLE COLLINS ST., and NEWCASTLE BUILDINGS 
MELBOURNE. C.1 CIVIC CENTRE, CANBERRA 


MU 9532 J 2502 


PADDED STOOLS STEP STOOLS 
88/- each 102/- each 


GUIDE CARDS 
FOR CHARGING 
TRAYS 


22” or 3” wide 


1 to 31 
16/- per Set 


A to Z 
16/- per Set 


PAMPHLET BOXES 
With Lid .. 12” x 9” x 3”, 9/6 each Jan. to Dec. 
Without Lid 9” x 10” x 2”, 6/9 each 9/- per Set 


POSTER HOLDERS 
74” long 


For general classification guides or for 
notices, 8/6 each. 


S & M SUPPLY COMP ANY 229 CASTLEREAGH STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 
457 RIVERSDALE ROAD, HAWTHORN, VIC. 


Printed by Watson, Ferguson and Company, Stanley Street, Brisbane 
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